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“WON, 1880—ONE, 1884” 


The Courtship of William Jennings Bryan 
and Mary Elizabeth Baird 


By PAOLO E. COLETTA 


N THE FALL of 1879, William Jennings Bryan, age nine- 
teen, entered his junior year at Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. At the same time, Mary Elizabeth Baird, 
age eighteen, enrolled at the Jacksonville Female Academy. 
In accordance with custom, the ‘Jail for Angels,” as the 
Academy was popularly called, permitted gentlemen callers 
into its parlors at stated times. It was at one of these “open 
houses” that Bryan first saw Mary. Her features were clear- 
cut but gently molded into an oval face. She had full, curved 
lips, large gray-brown eyes, and soft, curly brown hair. She 
laughed readily and moved about lightly. However, a search- 
ing expression and an occasional calculating glint revealed that 
there was an intellect behind her attractive appearance. 
Mary’s charm may have proved irresistible to Bryan, but 
she was not immediately taken with him. While he was tall 
enough for her, his face was pale and thin. His brows were 
heavy, his nose too prominent to look well, and his hair was 


Paolo E. Coletta is ay instructor in the Department of English, 
History, and Government at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. He has written a number of articles about 
William Jennings Bryan and his family for various historical publi- 
cations—among which was “Silas Bryan of Salem,’ for the March, 
1949 issue of this Journal. 
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parted ‘‘distressingly straight.” On the other hand, his dark 
eyes were keen, his black hair fine in quality, and his thin- 
lipped mouth and square-cut chin revealed determination. He 
was neat but not fastidious, carried himself with dignity, and 
his smile was expansive and expressive.’ Little did she suspect, 
as they were introduced, that she would some day be Mrs. 
William Jennings Bryan and see him nominated three times 
for the presidency of the United States. 

Bryan’s resourcefulness in circumventing the Academy’s 
rules for callers proved prodigious. The girls were permitted 
only one free afternoon a month. Since they exercised by 
walking about the block on which their school stood, Bryan 
took to walking with her. When her mother, ill, stayed in a 
local sanitorium during the winter of 1879-1880, he called 
upon her at the same time that Mary did. Afterward, in viola- 
tion of rules, he took Mary for rides in a rented buggy. So far 
so good—until Mrs. Baird returned home. The story may 
be apocryphal, but he is supposed to have climbed a tree that 
grew by her window and pursued his courtship from a pre- 
carious perch. Also, trusted messengers carried mail between 
them almost daily. Unsatisfied, Bryan moved boldly. He got 
the wife of the president of Illinois College to invite Mary 
to her home for an evening when he, too, would be there. 
Several other women fell in with his requests, with the result 
that the courtship flourished in the midst of a merry con- 
spiracy.” Moreover, Mary would occasionally wear a thick 
veil over her face and in this “disguise” spend stolen moments 
with him.* 

By the end of May, 1880, Bryan’s strategy was uncovered 
by the Academy. When the principal, E. F. Bullard, told 


1 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jen- 
nings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), 222-23. 

2 Bryan to Mary Baird, March 9, 27, 1880, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde Papers; 
interviews with Miss Carrie Dunlap and Mrs. Julian Wadsworth, Jacksonville, IllL., 
June 28, 1947. 

3 Bryan to Mary Baird, May 2, 4, 12, 1880; Mary to Bryan, May 11, 1880, 
Rohde Papers. 
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Bryan that he had violated his privileges and his honor as a 
gentleman, Bryan tried to assume full blame. Powerless to 
punish him, Bullard declared that Mary must suffer for her 
wrongs.’ Driven to deep thought, Bryan and Mary concluded 
that they cared more for each other than they had suspected. 
She disliked his persistent questions about her ambitions, her 
parents, and her religious life, yet her love for him was greater 
than the fear of any punishment Bullard might inflict. When 
Bullard declared that the “dignity of the school” would be up- 
held if she returned home immediately, before the end of the 
term, but that she could return in the fall rather than be ex- 
pelled, she submitted quite graciously. More important to 
her was the fact that she must explain the situation to her par- 
ents. “Am going on the seven o'clock train, but it would not 
be safe for you to go down would it,” she wrote Bryan.” 

Bullard escorted Mary to the train, saw her seated and, 
taking no chances, waited until the train pulled out. Bryan 
had failed her, Mary mused: at least he had not received the 
intent of the suggestion she had written him. Meantime Bryan 
was coming forward from a baggage car in which he had 
hidden from Bullard. Bryan sat beside her, and they ex- 
changed rings, but when he insisted upon going home with her 
to ask for her parents’ consent to their engagement she balked: 
she made him get off at the next stop and return to Jackson- 
ville—she would handle her parents herself! 

Mollified by Mary’s explanation of her honorable rela- 
tions with Bryan, by a letter in which Bullard referred to the 
“thoughtless” rather than “evil” error the youths had made, 
and by a letter of apology from Bryan himself, John Baird 
concluded that a “sad mistake” had been made but that Bryan 
was not a “fast young man.” 


+E. F. Bullard to Bryan, May 22, 24, 1880, Ibid. 

5 Mary Baird to Bryan, May 25, 1880, Ibid. 

6 Bryan to John Baird, May 26, 1880; Bryan to Mary Baird, May 26, 27; Mary 
Baird to Bryan, May 27, 29; Bullard to Mary Baird, May 28; John Baird to Bryan, 
June 1, Ibid. 
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Summertime courtship proceeded by letter, for Bryan 
worked on the paternal farm, in Salem, while Mary took up 
domestic science at her home, in Perry. Among the reasons 
he loved her, he wrote, were her congenial disposition, her 
reading of good books, and her sensibleness. She was kind 
to her father, who was going blind; hence she would be kind 
to him. She did not object to beginning married life humbly, 
agreed with him that it would not take them long to rise. 
Moreover, she admired some of his traits of character. ‘“This 
is necessary,” he told her, ‘for one cannot love without admir- 
ing.” Besides these “reasons,” there was ‘‘an indescribable 
something which draws me toward you, which makes me de- 
sire to be in your company rather than amy place else and makes 
me willing to leave any thing or any body else to be with you.” 
Mary, too, found their separation unbearable, and her eager- 
ness to see him increased as the opening of school approached. 
She confessed that she had kissed his picture but would not 
have to waste her sweetness on a likeness much longer! She 
had dreamed several times that she was back in Jacksonville 
and that she had run away to meet him “‘as in the days of yore.” 
She thought their whole romance stranger than fiction: “Our 
friendship certainly progressed through many difficulties. Our 
introduction, stolen meetings at the infirmary, the notes, 
buggy rides, etc. and then the crisis! my discharge, restora- 
tion to Bullard’s favor, all seem as much like fiction as facts.’”’ 

It was during this summer, when Bryan made his first 
stump speeches, that Mary learned that she had a rival— 
politics. Bryan not only worked in the local Democratic 
club but prepared speeches i in behalf of William Springer, in- 
cumbent of the old Thirteenth Illinois Congressional District, 
who had studied law under his father. When Bryan asked 
Mary if she would read the speech he had written, she replied 
that she enjoyed reading “the orations of eloquent men.” 
She added: ‘““Wonder if a century from now, students will 


7 Mary ry Baird to Bryan, late August, 1880, Ibid. 
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These pictures were taken in 1880 when they were students at Jacksonville. 


not be studying the ‘Orations of Bryan’ as they do those of 
Cicero at the present time. Just think of it!’* His speech, 
which began “if ye have tears prepare to shed them now” and 


»»9 


ended with “give me liberty or give me death,” was duly 
delivered at length in the Salem courthouse square. When he 
asked his mother, who heard him, what she thought of it, she 
retorted sententiously: “Well, there were a few good places 
in it—where you might have stopped.”*’ Undeterred, he 
stumped two counties before returning to school and then 
gave precedence to the forming of a Hancock Club in Salem 
over a long-expected visit to a patient Mary. 

When school opened in the fall, Bullard permitted the 
exchange of letters once a week. In October, when Bryan 
won $50 for placing second in an oratorical contest, he bought 

8 Mary Baird to Bryan, July 21, 1880, Ibid. 


9 Bryan to Mary Baird, July 21, 1880, Ibid. 
10 Interview with Mrs. Thomas Stinson Allen, Lincoln, Neb., July 11, 1948. 
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a ring, a garnet set in gold, and sent it to her, If she liked 
it, he would have a dedication cut inside the band, “Will to 
Mamie, June 4th, 1880.” The date was that of their exchange 
of rings on the train. She liked it, and he had the dedication 
inscribed. By this time she was completely devoted to him, 
although she occasionally pulled him up short. Upon receipt 
of the ring she wrote: ‘“There is a sort of quiet contentment 
that steals over me when I am with you, that nothing else can 
produce.” 

A year earlier she had thought that she would never find 
anyone whom she could trust enough to love. She had never 
loved anyone before, and if she did fall in love she certainly 
never meant to tell. ‘No, sir! I would carry that secret to 
my grave. Didn't believe in love anyway. ... Such were my 
views and they were sincere ones too. That my opinions have 
changed is quite evident . . . . All the old contempt, the dis- 
trust, the bitterness is gone and their place is more than filled 
with pleasant thoughts of you. Which strange to say, I am 
willing to acknowledge.” 

More often than not, she continued, she thought him 
“real nice.” But when he said something she didn’t like she 
flared forth. “Then J was mad,’’ she wrote him once. “So 
now 1 want you to understand that I mean and do mean what 
I say.” She had spent so much time answering his questions 
that on one occasion, when she faced an examination in 
“Mental,” she said that she felt “as if I could give a better 
abstract of your letters than of the content of the Psychoiogy.” 
While her good humor returned quickly after her short bursts 
of anger, she could not resist toying with him just a bit. He 
was expected at her home for the Thanksgiving holidays, at 
which time he would ask for her hand. ‘Hope you will not 
be frightened though I imagine it would be a rather disagree- 
able task. Being a girl has a few adyantages after all. How- 
ever, you ask J.fohn} B.f{aird} for it, and if he fails to arrange 


11 "11 Mary Baird to Bryan, Oct. 17, 1880, Rohde Papers. 
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matters satisfactorily there is a party concerned who can and 
will manage him.’”* 

Sensing her emphasis upon his “goodness,” Bryan de- 
fended himself, saying, “So you were afraid that my intention 
to go to Perry Thanksgiving was formed from a sense of duty. 
Well, how shallI . . . assure you that it is pure unadulterated 
love that prompts me? . . . It is not the desire to do the 
‘proper thing.’”** Shortly after his arrival in Perry he and 
Mary approached Mr. Baird. Holding Mary’s hand, Bryan 
fumbled nervously while seeking an appropriate opening. 
Almost unconsciously he turned to the Scriptures. “Mr. Baird,” 
he said, “I have been reading Proverbs a good deal lately 
and find that Solomon says: “‘Whoso findeth a wife findeth a 
good thing and obtaineth favour of the Lord.’” “Yes, I be- 
lieve Solomon did say that,” replied Mr. Baird, who was no 
mean student of the Bible, “But Paul suggests that while ‘he 
that marrieth doeth well, he that marrieth not doeth better.’ ” 
Bryan was stumped for a few moments. Then, with a flash 


of inspiration he countered: “Solomon would be the best 
authority upon this point because Paul was never married 


14 


while Solomon had a number of wives.’** Baird took an in- 
stant liking to Bryan and approved of the engagement. 

Bryan admitted that both he and Mary were self-willed 
and that trouble might arise between them; however, he was 
determined to give in to her rather than have any difference 
persist. In turn, she thought the harmony of their relations 
one of the strangest features of their acquaintance. “We 
have never had a fuss yet and they do say that the course of 
true love never runs smoothly, ’ she wrote him on his tw enty- 
first birthday, after which she addressed letters to him ‘‘L. M.” 
instead of “L. B.,”—Little Man instead of Little Boy. 

Not until May, 1881, with commencements approach- 


12 Mary Baird to Bryan, Oct. 24, 1880, Ibid. 

18 Bryan to Mary Baird, Oct. 31, 1880, b/d. 

14 Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde to the writer, Oct. 14, 1948; William Jennings Bryan, 
The First Battle (Chicago, 1897) , 46-47 
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ing, did Bullard relent and permit personal meetings. Now 
they met “as of yore,” in the home of President Tanner, of 
the College, and elsewhere, always properly chaperoned.” 
However, both Bryan and Mary worried what his mother, who 
would be at his commencement, would think of her. He tried 
humor. He could see himself at the wedding, he wrote, “A 
black silk plug towering upward from his massive, thick skull, 
and clutched in his hand a temperance pledge.” She answered 
that she shuddered at the thought of meeting Mariah Bryan. 
“I tell you if I stood in her shoes I would just hate the girl 
who dared fall in love with my prize, ‘the staff of my declin- 
ing years.’ I won't blame her if she tried to make us quarrel 
and separate. Am afraid it would be rather difficult task.” 

Although Mariah found no objection at all to Mary as a per- 
son, she thought her son should become self- “Supporting before 
getting married. Since his mother had never “been in his 
fix,” he did not think she knew how many “‘almighty dollars” 
he needed, but when Mary suggested that they could get mar- 


ried and keep separate accounts he replied with an emphatic 
“No!” No woman, he said, could love a man if she per- 
formed her domestic duties and also paid for her own support. 
It would be his pleasure and duty to earn the money. He 
looked forward to the time when they would be together 


917 


“all the time . . . not many years hence.’ 

Neither Bryan nor Mary suspected that three more years 
would pass before their dreams would be realized. 

Facing extended separation from Mary, for he had de- 
cided to attend law school in Chicago for two years, Bryan 
reviewed his love for her, dissected it, and analyzed it, and 
decided that it would last forever, whether he was near her or 
not. He wrote her his conclusions: 


I have argued the matter out and feel . . . confident that our hopes and 
way Bryan to Mary Baird, March 27, 1881; Mary Baird to Bryan, May 3, 1881, 
Rohde Papers. 

16 Mary Baird to Bryan, May 22, 1881, Ibid. 

17 Bryan to Mary Baird, April 3, 1881, Ibid. 
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plans will be realized . . . for my conclusions are based on logic. We have 
the necessary requirements, namely, love, similarity of tastes, and harmony of 
dispositions . .. . There is only one thing which can come between two 
persons bound by the triple chain first mentioned, and that is misunderstand- 
ing. We have promised to be honest with each other, so if I do anything which 
you do not understand or dislike, please tell me frankly, and I will do the 
same; then we will not be alienated by long cherished ambiguous phrases. 
I did not enter this engagement rashly; it was the subject of much thought 
and prayer. We are satisfied with each other . . . let us be willing to help 
and forgive each other and we need have no doubts.'* 


Mary also analyzed their love. She had studied his 
qualities of character before she had agreed to their engage- 
ment, and she, too, believed that their love would last forever. 
Some of her schoolmates had commented that he was ‘‘too 
good”—he never smoked, drank, cursed, or danced. She 
was fully aware of the didacticism that marked him, but she 
never smoked, drank, cursed, or danced either, and she con- 
cluded that she preferred to marry a man who was ‘‘too good” 
than one “not good enough.’ 

For two more years, except for accasional visits during 
school vacations, the Bryan-Baird courtship proceeded on 
paper, with Mary warning Bryan to ease up from an extremely 
rigorous round of studies and activities which, added to per- 
sistent bad health and a horrible diet, sent him frequently to 
a sick bed. He replied that he would rather wear out than 
rust out, that he had but two ambitions in life, professional 
success and marriage. “Don’t lessen my ambition,” he warned 
her, “it is my great spur to action. Excite and encourage me 
to work hard so that I may develop powers which exert a great 
influence for good.” He did not desire wealth as such, for, 
he wrote, “Success is the great perverter of virtue,’ but as 
soon as he could earn $500 a year, enough to provide a decent 
standard of living, he desired to marry.” 

18 Bryan to Mary Baird, March 13, 1881, Ibid. 


19 Mary Baird to Bryan, May 22, 1882, Ibid. 
20 Bryan to Mary Baird, Jan. 15, March 19, Aug. 6, 13, Oct. 22, Dec. 24, 1882, 


Jan. 11, 1883, Ibid. 
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Two years of separation strengthened rather than loosened 
the ties that bound Mary and “Will” together. He would 
not dare look at another girl. “Flirting, that is, intentionally 
gaining the affections of another and then throwing them 
away, is the one unpunished sin,” he wrote, and he reminded 
Mary that ‘Our lips did not meet until the day of our formal 
engagement.” She devoted herself, meantime, to learning 
how she could be a good wife to him, and she had her troubles. 
“You would laugh to see my tugging away,” she wrote. “I 
now milk indiscriminately—sometimes the stream hit Pa, 
sometimes the cow’s legs occasionally goes in the bucket. Pa 
says my object is to remove the milk—saving it is of no con- 
sequence.” Yet she was in earnest about learning how to be 
a good cook and housekeeper. One letter in particular is 
extremely revealing of her character: 


Have been looking into the future L. B. and see my life work, the 
Lord permitting, is to be a helper and make L. B.’s life as happy as possible. 
So, am going to get Yo {her father} to let me do the work for several weeks 
for practice—learn where and how to save steps, the way to bake bread, etc. 
I hope, L. B. this will stand as a strong proof of my love, if additional evi- 
dence is needed, for naturally 1 do not like house-work, and before I knew 
you had almost resolved never to do any. I am practical enough to see that 
repeated avowals of affection would not hold your devotion as effectually as 
a neat, tidy, house and well cooked food. So leaving my preference in the 


lurch I am determined to learn all I can.” 


Bryan’s insistence upon becoming self-supporting was 
only one reason that postponed marriage. Another was the 
rivalry for Mary on the part of her mother, a psychoneurotic 
whose complaints of ills real or imagined increased as the 
time of Mary’s marriage approached. Any criticism by Bryan 
provoked greater loyalty from Mary and the response that 
she willingly undertook to care for her mother, although she 
confessed to Bryan that she found the going pretty tough: 

there’s no use talking about it,” she wrote him, “for 


21 Bryan to Mary Baird, Jan. 29, Feb. 26, April 27, 1882, Ibid. 
22 Mary Baird to Bryan, Nov. 8, 1882, Ibid. 
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it only makes the tears chase each other down my nose till 
I can hardly write, and doesn’t do any good either.” Bryan 
wondered often if Mrs. Baird would ever be ready to give 
Mary up.” 

Upon graduation and admittance to the bar, in the spring 
of 1883, Bryan used his newly acquired notarial seal to attest 
his love for Mary: 

I, W. J. Bryan, a Notary Public in and for the county of Cook, State of 
Illinois, do hereby certify that I this day appeared before myself and being 
duly sworn deposed and said that I loved and do love Mamie E. Baird better 
than I do any one else in the world and further that I always will love her will 
be good to her and contribute as largely as possible to her happiness and 
usefulness. 

In testimony whereof I witness my hand and notarial seal. 

s/s W.J. BRYAN 
Notary Public** 


Bryan’s beginnings as a lawyer, in Jacksonville, came 
nowhere close to providing the $500 a year he believed neces- 
sary to support marriage. When he reported his ill fortune, 
Mary encouraged him: “Don’t be discouraged in your work 
dearie. Father and I were talking about you last night and 
he said you were going ‘through the narrows’ now and would 
have it pretty hard for a while.”*’ In December, 1883, after 
they had been engaged for three and a half years, he wrote her 
that he would get her a gold thimble as a Christmas gift “if 
he had the money.” He had to borrow from his mother for 
six months before his income barely sufficed for him to live 
alone, and it was not until the spring of 1884 that he felt 
himself emerging from the narrows. In June he borrowed 
enough from his mother to purchase a lot near the college 
campus and had plans drawn for the dream cottage he would 
build before he married. In September he bought the wed- 
ce 23 Niend to Mary Baird, Oct. 9, 1882, Feb. 11, 1883; Mary Baird to Bryan, 
Sept. 24, 1882, Ibid. 


24 Bryan, Memoirs, 231. 
25 Mary Baird to Bryan, July 11, 1883, Rohde Papers. 
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ding ring and set the date for October 1,” five years after they 
had met originally, four years after their engagement. 

The wedding ceremony was performed in the Baird 
home before a small group. Dr. Tanner, president of Illinois 
College, officiated; brother Charles Bryan was the best man; 
and one of Mary’s school friends was the bridesmaid. John 
Baird was at his amiable best. Mrs. Baird, as expected, felt 
ill and cried. Nevertheless, the wedding went off smoothly, 
with Bryan slipping on Mary’s finger a ring inscribed with a 
motto representing the date of their engagement and of their 
wedding, “Won, 1880—One, 1884.”* The forty years of 
happily married life that followed proved their conclusion 
that theirs was a love that would last forever. 


26 Bryan to Mary Baird, July 14, September 22, 1884, Ibid. 

27 Two years earlier, Mary had written Bryan: “I don’t see, dearie, how I can 
bear to have your letters destroyed after we are married—hadn’t we better put them 
in a little trunk and put them in the attic?” Mary Baird to Bryan, December 3, 1882, 
Ibid. After the wedding, the letters were stored in the Baird attic. Later, Mrs. Bryan 
gave them to her daughter, Ruth, who kindly made them available to the writer. 





CHARLES E. HOVEY: EDUCATOR 
AND SOLDIER 


By HELEN E. MARSHALL 


HORTLY after their wedding on October 9, 1854, Charles 

Hovey and his bride set out for their new home in Illinois. 
Neither had ever been west of the Berkshires and Peoria 
seemed a long way from Framingham, Massachusetts, where 
for the past two years Hovey had been principal of the Fram- 
ingham Academy and High School and Harriette Farnham 
Spoftord had been “preceptress.’”” The journey would be 
partly by rail and partly by boat and might end by wagon. 
Charles and Harriette Hovey laughed and were gay. To the 
animated little woman with the flashing black eyes and the 
handsome man at her side, the West was a magic word of 
opportunity. 

Charles Hovey was to be principal of a Boys Stock School 
recently organized by a group of Peoria’s public- spirited citi- 
zens. In 1850 a similar school had been organized for girls 
and had proved an educational and financial success." In 
February, 1854, the stockholders had met in Haskell’s Hall 
and outlined plans and elected officers. Arrangements were 
soon concluded for the erection of a building. 


1H. W. Wells, The Schools and the Teachers of Early Peoria (Peoria, 1900), 
96. 102-103. 





Helen E. Marshall is professor of American history at Illinois 
State Normal University. She is the author of Grandest of Enter- 
prises (1956). This article, originally scheduled for publication in 
the Summer—Normal Centennial—issue of this Journal, could not 
be included because of space limitations. 
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Meanwhile inquiries were sent to the East for a capable 
man to direct the school. Charles Hovey’s name was pre- 
sented and he was accepted. Here was an opportunity to 
organize a school, to work in an atmosphere untrammeled by 
tradition. Harriette Hovey shared in her husband’s enthu- 
siasms. He was a capable and ambitious man and she would 
do all that she could to help him.* Hovey had been graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1852. It had been his ambition to take 
up law but instead he turned to teaching. His experiences at 
Framingham were so happy, and his contacts with rising young 
educators so stimulating that his thoughts would not turn 
toward law again for many years. 

Charles Hovey was born in Thetford, Vermont, April 26, 
1827. He was one of the eleven children of Alfred and Abi- 
gail Howard Hovey. The father was a farmer and he sent 
his seven sons and four daughters to the village school when 
there was one available. Teachers were scarce and when 
young Charles developed unusual skills in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic at the age of fifteen, the members of a school 
board up in the hills waived the matter of age and employed 
him as their teacher at $9.50 a month and board and lodging 
among the patrons in turn. 

After two years he advanced to a village school at a 
salary of $20 a month and “board round.” The town became 
deeply involved in the Millerite or Second Advent frenzy of 
1843. From Friday night to Monday morning Miller’s dis- 
ciples used the school building day and night. Although the 
disciples were quite indifferent about the progress their chil- 
dren made educationally, they liked the young teacher and 
insisted he join and ‘‘go up” with them. When Hovey failed 
to get excited over the impending end of the world, his popu- 
larity began to wane and his pupils “waxed perverse.’” Hovey 
was ostracized socially and his confidence fled. He managed 
to teach the year out but later he confessed it was a failure 


2 Helen E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises (Normal, Ill., 1956), 30 
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and when it ended a load rolled off his spirit, “bigger than 
fell from the back of Bunyan’s pilgrim.”* 

Disillusioned, young Hovey “took to the woods’ and 
secured employment in a lumber mill. Being tall but not look- 
ing particularly strong, his fellow lumber hands disparaged 
his ability. He smarted under their rough jokes and deter- 
mined not to be dubbed twice a failure. Valiantly he took 
his turn at felling trees, tending mill, and rafting lumber. 
Although he tried to give himself over completely to the 
mastery of the millwright’s trade and of navigation he could 
not exclude the “bitter memory.” Becoming a good lumber- 
jack would never compensate for failing as a teacher. He 
began to want to try himself in the schoolroom again. The 
opportunity came, and in a short time confidence and self- 
esteem were restored.* 

In 1848, at the age of twenty-one he was admitted to 
Dartmouth, and by teaching school three or four months a 
year to pay expenses, he managed to graduate at the end of 
four years. Then, at Framingham his life had been enriched, 
as he said, by association with “cultured people,” ‘“wonder- 
fully intelligent” students and the preceptress, ever “a para- 
gon of the graces.” 

Flushed with success, the joy of new found love, and 
mounting ambition, Charles Hovey arrived in Peoria con- 
vinced that for him a career was just beginning. Peoria, an 
old river town, experienced new growth and vigor with the 
coming of the steamboat, the railways, and the great west- 
ward migration. In 1850 it had a population of only around 
five thousand but in the decade to follow it would treble in 
size. When the Hoveys arrived, the population was probably 
eight or ten thousand but there was no school system as in 
other Illinois towns. Prior to the establishment of the stock 


3 Charles E. Hovey, “Autobiography of Gen. C. E. Hovey,” in John W. Cook 
and James V. McHugh, A History of the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois (Normal, Ill., 1882) , 28-46. 

4 Ibid, 30. 
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schools, sporadic dames schools were held in the spare room 
of a home, a church, or the second floor of a store building. 
A lawyer or doctor just opening an office might for a time 
offer his services as a teacher. Some teachers who curried 
social favor disdained taking pupils at large and for higher 
tuition rates conducted select schools. In the Krim or lower 
part of the city where many Germans had settled, private 
schoolmasters conducted their schools in German. Little 
teaching was done anywhere in Peoria above the elementary 
level.’ 

When the building for the Boys Stock School was finally 
completed and ready for classes on November 27, the enroll- 
ment was 119. In addition to Mrs. Hovey, who taught classes 
in grammar, there were two other regular teachers, two assist- 
ants, and special teachers who came in to teach German and 
music.” 

On December 26-28, 1854, following the opening of the 
Boys Stock School, the annual meeting of the State Teachers 
Institute,’ organized in Bloomington the previous December, 
was held in Peoria. Hovey attended and met the leading 
educators of the state, among them Simeon Wright of Frank- 
lin Grove, Newton Bateman of Jacksonville, the Rev. John F. 
Brooks of Springfield,” William H. Powell of LaSalle, and 
Daniel Wilkins of Bloomington, and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Ninian W. Edwards,’ together with former 
teachers such as Jonathan Turner of Jacksonville, Bronson 


> Wells, Schools and Teachers of Early Peoria, 19-95. 

® Cook and McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal, 31. 

7 The name of Illinois State Teachers Association was adopted on Dec. 26, 
1855. Eighty years later it was changed to Illinois Education Association. Irving 
F. Pearson, “The History of the Illinois Education Association” [{mimeographed] 
(Springfield, Ill... 1953?), 5 

8 John F. Brooks was one of the Yale Band of seven theological students who 
in 1829 subscribed their names to a solemn pledge to devote their lives to the cause 
of Christ in the distant state of Illinois. John W. Cook, Educational History of Ili- 
nots (Chicago, 1912), 295. 

The General Assembly at its special session in 1854 passed legislation separat- 
ing the office of superintendent of public instruction from that of the secretary of 
state. On March 15, Gov. Joel A. Matteson appointed Ninian W. Edwards, son of 
mn Gov. Ninian Edwards, to serve until the next general election in 1856. 
Tbid., 53. 
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Murray from LaSalle County, and W. F. M. Arny of Bloom- 
ington who had taken up more lucrative pursuits but retained 
their interest in education. The young Easterner was greatly 
impressed with the vision of the schoolmen and disturbed 
by the imposing number of textbook publishers and school 
supply men who were scrambling for contracts and trying 
to get control of the convention. It was all very revealing 
and challenging. As yet Illinois had “no free school law, no 
normal schools . . . no state university, no high schools.””* 

He listened intently as Turner described his plan for a 
great industrial university which would embody departments 
of agriculture, science, the professions and education. He 
noted the disapproval of the college men who wanted the 
seminary funds distributed to the denominational colleges 
already in existence, Shurtleff, Knox, McKendree, and Wes- 
leyan, to enable them to offer normal school training. He 
was entirely in sympathy with the association’s program for 
free public schools. An item on the agenda which intrigued 
him especially was the matter of establishing a professional 
periodical. It was estimated that such a journal would im- 
mediately command at least a thousand subscribers. It was 
voted to establish a monthly journal to be called The Illinois 
Teacher. It was just the kind of magazine that Hovey longed 
to edit, but being a new man in the state he was not in a posi- 
tion to advance his candidacy. He would bide his time. 
Temporarily there would be eight district editors, each re- 
sponsible for an issue. Wilkins and Arny of Bloomington 
were chosen managing editors and the Bloomington Panta- 
graph would be the publisher.” 

Hovey’s school prospered; pupils and patrons were 
pleased with the institution,” but he was not content. He was 


10 George Patrick, “History of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association” (M. A. 
thesis, University of Chicago, Aug., 1928), quoted in Pearson, “History of the Illi- 
nois Education Association,” 5. 

11 Cook and McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal, 34. 

12 The net profit for the first year’s operation was $307.86. C. Ballance, The 
History of Peoria, Illinois (Peoria, 1870), 89. 
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interested in the entire community. He wanted to see all 
children given equal educational opportunity. The one public 
school in Peoria in 1854, a long narrow crumbling brick 
structure, was located in a stagnant swampy section of town. 
It was disgraceful for a city as wealthy and populous as Peoria. 
The head of the public school envied Hovey and resented 
him. Soon the Boys Stock School was labeled a rich man’s 
and an aristocrat’s school which relied on show and clothes. 
In contrast the public school was proclaimed “the people’s 
school eschewing all show and relying on solid merit.” With 
each blast at Hovey’s school, the facts were reasserted. A 
terrible wrong was being perpetrated upon the children of 
Peoria. 

The Boys Stock School had barely attained its legal cor- 
poration status when Hovey approached Judge Onslow Peters, 
Judge Jacob Gale, A. P. Bartlett, and other influential stock- 
holders. He soon convinced them of the need of a sensible 
system for the organization, conduct, and support of the city’s 
schools. It was decided quietly to put through the legis- 
lature a bill that would amend the city charter and enable 
the citizens of Peoria to elect a school board and establish a 
system of free public schools.” 

Meanwhile, Hovey went to Springfield as often as he 
could and openly lobbied for state-wide free public schools.”* 
He concurred with Ninian W. Edwards in his defense of the 
Common School Bill. “Education,” Edwards had said, “must 
not be left to chance nor to private enterprise; it must be 
absolutely secured by timely and judicious legislation. It is 
cheaper to sustain schools than poorhouses and courts and 

risons.”” How heartily Hovey agreed that the schoolroom 

should be made “‘as free and as much common property as 

our public highways!’"’ The Peoria bill was passed almost 
13 Ibid. 

14 Harriette Farnham Spofford Hovey to Manfred J. Holmes, Washington, D. C., 


. 28, 1913, Holmes Papers (MSS, Illinois State Normal University). 
15 Cook, Educational History of Illinois, 55. 
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before the citizens realized what had been going on. Later 
in the session the provision for state-wide public schools was 
enacted. 

Peoria elected an excellent first school board with A. P. 
Bartlett as chairman. Within the year the private school 
buildings were purchased. The Female Association’s Girls 
Stock School building was used for the high school and the 
Boys Stock School was made into a grammar school and given 
over to Mrs. Hovey to organize." Hovey was named prin- 
cipal of the high school and superintendent of the entire 
system. He worked hard and the board stood back of him 
as courses of study were planned, teachers selected, and new 
buildings constructed.” 

Word of the transformation of Peoria schools spread 
over the state. Hovey had been in Illinois barely a year and 
he had made a name for himself both as a successful lobbyist 
and as a school administrator. In Springfield at the Decem- 
ber, 1855 meeting of the State Teachers Association he was 
elected president. 

When the report for the I//inois Teacher was presented 
it was disillusioning. Instead of a thousand subscriptions 
the managing editors were able to report only three hundred 
paid. It had been neither a financial success nor a work of 
printer's art. The paper was of poor quality and often the 
issues had been late. The association was dissatisfied with 
the plan of a monthly editor but it was reluctant to give up 
the project of a sorely needed teachers’ organ. A caucus was 
held and it was decided to offer Hovey the job of editor and 
give him all responsibility for copy, bills, and subscriptions; 
if there were profits, he should have them. When the former 
publisher learned of the proposition submitted to Hovey, he 
grimly prophesied, “If Hovey has got fifteen hundred dollars 

16 Wells, Schools and Teachers of Early Peoria, 102-105. 
17 Peoria had the second of the free high schools in Illinois. It opened in 


June, 1856, with Hovey as principal. The first was opened in West Jacksonville by 
Newton Bateman in 1851. The third was opened in Chicago in the fall of 1856. 
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to throw away, he has now an excellent opportunity to do so. 

Hovey hesitated briefly. He had little time to spare now 
but a year before it had been the job he truly wanted. A county 
commissioner proposed that a banner be presented to the 
county which should turn in the largest number of subscribers 
and that a copy of Colton’s Aflas be given to the individual 
turning in the largest list. Hovey, fearful of disappointing 
his friends, agreed to take the editorship."* At home he talked 
over the matter with his wife. She agreed to take charge of 
subscriptions and personally to mail out the journals. N. C. 
Nason, a printer of exceptional taste, scholarship, and rare 
professional skill, was engaged to print the Teacher on clean 
white paper. Hovey’s caucus friends kept faith and sub- 
scriptions came tumbling in, nearly two thousand of them 
before the year was up.” 

Hovey determined that the I//inois Teacher should be a 
functional journal. It would not only give counsel to the 
classroom teacher but would also provide professional leader- 
ship. . 
The stimulus brought to the common schools by enact- 
ment of the Free School Law was creating a demand for 
a higher grade of teachers and more of them. Hovey had 
difficulty in procuring teachers for the schools of Peoria. One 
city in Illinois offered traveling expenses in addition to a 
liberal salary to qualified Eastern teachers who would come 
west and teach in its schools. Teachers were the crying need 
of Illinois schools. Why not direct the I//inois Teacher toward 
solving this problem? 

Hovey recalled the discussions at Peoria relative to the 
college and seminary funds. As he said years later, 


Why could not these funds be used to endow a Normal School? I could 
find no valid objection, nor did anyone else suggest a good reason why they 


18 Cook and McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal, 34. 

19 [/linois Teacher, Vol. Ill, no. 1 (Jan., 1857), 21. 

20 Cook, Educational History of Illinois, 518; Cook and McHugh, History of the 
Illinois State Normal, 34. 
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could not be so used. On the other hand, those teachers with whom I had 
opportunity to confer, favored the idea.” 


Articles on teacher shortage and the importance of legislative 
action relative to the preparation of teachers were featured 
in the I//inois Teacher throughout the year 1856. 

Hovey and others in charge of planning the program of 
the State Teachers Association meeting in Chicago, December 
23, 24, and 25, slanted the addresses and discussion toward 
educating teachers. Among the speakers was W. H. Wells, 
who had recently come from the Westfield Normal School 
in Massachusetts to be superintendent of the Chicago Schools 
and to direct the city’s high school and normal, and Henry 
Barnard, editor of the American Journal of Education and 
former state superintendent of schools in Connecticut and 
principal of the normal school at New Britain. 

When the resolutions were presented on the second day, 
the first one resolved that the educational interests of the 
state demanded the immediate establishment of a normal 
school and recommended that the next legislature appropriate 
a sufficient sum annually for the next five years to found such 
a seminary of learning.” In the discussion which follow ed, 
Newton Bateman read a letter from Jonathan B. Turner, 
spokesman for the Industrial League which had favored 
normal school with an agricultural department, in which he 
concluded, “It is high time, my friends, that you had your 
Normal School, whether we ever get an Agricultural Depart- 
ment to it or not. Let us all take hold together and try to 
obtain it, in such form as you may, on the whole, think best.” 

That Hovey’s work in behalf of advancing education was 
appreciated is noted in the action taken by the institute to 
reimburse him for the loss he had sustained when the October 
issue of the I//inois Teacher had been destroyed in a fire that 

"1 [bid., 35. 


22 * Ilinots Teacher, Jan., 1857, p. 13. 
. B. Turner to the Illinois Kaen: Institute assembled at Chicago, Jacksonville, 


Dec. 20, 1856, Ibid., 14. 
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consumed the office of the printers, Nason and Hill.** On 
Thursday evening, December 25, five hundred persons crowded 
into the dining room and parlors of the Tremont House to 
partake of the banquet provided by the teachers of Chicago. 
Harriette Hovey and her friend, Mary Brooks, beamed proudly 
as Hovey took his place as one of the two toastmasters who 
alternated in reading toasts from the opposite ends of the 
great hall. It was a gala affair. After toasts to various com- 
mittees, distinguished guests, the railroads who supplied re- 
turn tickets free, the press, the old-fashioned schoolma’am, 
the institutes, “Our Future Normal School—the crowning act 
of our next Legislature,” and the ‘T//inmois Teacher, Star of 
the West, may it never set,” there were loud cries for a speech 
from the editor. Hovey, holding up a copy of the magazine, 
modestly responded, “There is the I/linois Teacher, look at it 
and subscribe for it!” 

Latér he offered two of the numerous volunteer toasts, 
one to “Iifine Host of the Tremont House,” a Chicago hotel 
that had p\ovided free lodging to at least twelve of the visiting 
teachers, agd the other to W. H. Haskell. He had toasted 
Hovey, the ¥etiring president of the association, city superin- 
tendent, and editor of the I/linois Teacher as “a harp of a 


ie the bill to create a normal school reached 
the floors of ti\ General Assembly, it had been pared down 
from the recon@rended $150,000 for a building and an an- 
nual appropriati(n for maintenance to a point where it was 
irresistible to the \conomy-minded legislators. With a provi- 
sion for awarding) the location to the city offering the best 
inducement in the \ay of site and building, with maintenance 
and operation costs to be derived from interest on the Semin- 
ary and University funds, the project would not cost the tax- 
payers a cent. The 4ill also specified the names of twelve 
24 [hid., 32. 
25 [bid., 41. 
26 [bid., 42 
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persons, among them Hovey, who were to constitute a Board 
of Education to manage the institution.” 

This bill creating the Normal University was signed by 
Governor William Bissell on February 18, 1857, and the 
scramble for sites began. As a citizen of Peoria, Hovey hoped 
the location would be awarded to his town but as editor of 
the I/linois Teacher, he rationalized, “If Peoria can furnish 
a better building, and better schools for model schools, than 
her sister cities, she expects it; if not, Peoria, Springfield, 
Bloomington, and Jacksonville will, most likely, compete for 
it.”** Civic leaders of Peoria promptly circulated a subscrip- 
tion paper and by May had pledges of $80,000 and options 
on three sites on the bluff overlooking the Illinois River and 
the city. They had not reckoned with men like Jesse Fell 
and John F. Eberhart, currently a guest in Fell’s home. 

Eberhart disliked Peoria and declared it “a whisky town, 
a river town, unhealthy and unfit for a normal school.” On 
a visit he learned the amount of the Peoria pledges and on 
his return to Bloomington told Fell, who had led in the local 
drive for subscriptions. A campaign for safely exceeding 
the Peoria bid was made and, while Eberhart went to Chicago 
to obtain support of Chicago members of the Board, Fell 
attended a citizens’ meeting in Peoria and learned the facts 
for himself. He made the forty-mile drive home that night 
and the next morning began a canvass of donors. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the Commissioners to pledge McLean 
County swamp lands estimated at $75,000. 

The Board of Education inspected sites at Bloomington, 
Batavia, Washington, and Peoria and when the bids were 
opened in Peoria on May 7, 1857, it was found that Bloom- 
ington’s exceeded that of Peoria by $60,000." It was un- 

27 Illinois Fem Journal {Springfield}, Jan. 30, 1857. 

28C. E. Hovey, “Normal University, a/ias, Normal School,” I/linois Teacher 
Feb., 1857, p. 67. 

29 Proceedings of the Board of re of the State of Illinois ..... A: D 


1857 & 1858 (Bloomington, Ill., 1858), 7. The deliberations were held in Peoria, 
May 7, 1857. 
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believable. Hovey proposed an amendment to Wesley Sloan's 
resolution accepting Bloomington’s bid: that if the citizens of 
Bloomington did not guarantee the precarious McLean County 
swamp land subscription within sixty days, the location would 
be awarded to Peoria. 

Hovey and Dr. George P. Rex of Perry were appointed 
to visit normals and high schools in the East and to report at 
the next meeting in June on buildings, courses of study, and 
matters of general concern in the management of a normal 
school. At that meeting a principal would be selected. 

The Bloomington delegation of Daniel Wilkins, Fell, 
Leonard, and E. J. Lewis, editor of the Daily Pantagraph, 
hurried home to secure guarantors. They had no difficulty 
and a week later on May 15, Abraham Lincoln, Esquire, of 
Springfield, acting as attorney for the Board, drew up the 
bond guaranteeing that citizens of Bloomington would pay 
to the Board $14,000 on August 1, 1857; $14,000 on November 
1, 1857; $14,000 on February 1, 1858; $14,000 on May 1, 

1858; and $14,000 on August 1, 1858, to assure erection of 
the building on the McLean County subscription. Eighty- 
five citizens pledged from $500 to $5,000 and in the event of 
any actual default agreed to prorate the loss according to the 
sums opposite their names.” 

Whether Hovey aspired to become principal of the new 
normal school from the beginning is not known. Prior to the 
first meeting of the Board on March 26, 1857, he editorialized 
in the I//inois Teacher that much of the success of the enter- 
prise would depend on the man chosen to head the faculty: 


WHO SHALL BE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL UNIVERSITY? 

We can not answer this question, but we can say what “manner of man” 
ought to be. He ought to be a resident of Illinois, acquainted with her peo- 
ple and her schools; he ought to be a thorough scholar, an accomplished 
teacher, of large experience, good common sense, gentlemanly bearing, great 
executive ability, a shrewd judge of human nature, a skillful disciplinarian, 


80 Ibid, 
31 [bid., May 15, 1857, pp. 25-27. 
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of tireless enthusiasm, great directness and oneness of purpose, and in him 
should be wrapped up a great, big soul.** 


Hovey’s friends could not mistake the likeness to himself but, 
as a member of the Board and the committee on location, he 
was not ready to avow himself a candidate. 

He felt, however, that his chances were good. It was 
well-known that Jesse Fell of Bloomington was privately cam- 
paigning to secure Horace Mann, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and former secretary of the Board 
of Education for the State of Massachusetts. Fell had gone so 
far as to solicit pledges from businessmen sufficient to assure 
Mann a salary of $2,500, the amount he would ask if chosen 
to head the school.** 

About a week before the June meeting, protests against 
Mann were heard. Proslavery advocates branded him as a 
“damned abolitionist’ and recalled how he had assailed Daniel 
Webster on the Compromise of 1850. The Methodists, very 
powerful in Illinois, branded Mann’s religious views as un- 
orthodox and dangerous. A faction in Peoria rankled over 
its failure to get the school. A member warned Eberhart 
that it was a matter of political necessity that an IIlinoisan be 

named principal. “If you elect Mann, we'll kill him,” "he 
threatened. Appraised of the situation, Mann withdrew." 

Members of the Board had also had some correspondence 
with William Phelps, principal of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal at Trenton. When the votes were cast on June 23, five 
were for Phelps, and six were for Hovey. It was iiewed that 
the election of Hovey be declared unanimous. His salary 
was set at $2,500. As the meeting was about to adjourn, 
Hovey informed the Board of his acceptance.” 

In the report on the schools that he and Dr. Rex had 


32 [inois Teacher. Match. 1857. p. 107. 

33 John F. Eberhart to Manfred Holmes, undated, Holmes Papers. 

8° Frances Milton I. Morehouse. The Life of Jesse W. Fell (University of Illi 
nois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. V, no. 2. Urbana. 1916), 46. 

35 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, June 23, 1857, pp. 11-12. 
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visited, Hovey presented the philosophy which he felt should 
underlie a school for preparing teachers. In the July issue 
of the I//inois Teacher, much of which had already gone to 
press, Hovey showed himself conversant with the normal 
school idea as developed in Europe as well as in America.” 
“A Normal School,” he wrote, “signifies a school where the 
principles of teaching are taught, and where the art of teach- 
ing is exemplified in practice.” “Education,” he declared, 
“must be moral as well as physical or intellectual. The heart 
must be cared for as well as the mind and the body.” 

Hovey hurried home to Peoria to tell his wife and to 
resign all the positions he held except that of editor of the 
Illinois Teacher, and that he would give up as soon as a suc- 
cessor could be found. Before a month had passed he and 
his wife and infant son were established in Bloomington. 
There was much work to be done: a curriculum had to be 
organized, teachers employed, temporary quarters arranged, 
and advertising sent out. 

The afternoon that he had been named principal, the 
Board had approved the construction of a building large 
enough to accommodate three to five hundred students, three 
stories high, exclusive of basement, the latter to be of stone, 
the remainder of brick.** To satisfy the donors and guarantors 
it was agreed that the building should be started as soon as 
possible. 

The architect, George P. Randall of Chicago, with amaz- 
ing skill quickly combined the ideas of Hovey, Board mem- 
bers, and influential persons in the community. The building 
should be grand, imposing, and dignified. It emerged from 
the drawing board a three and one-half story edifice with a 
columned veranda across each side and a dome-crowned tower 
rising a hundred and fifty feet above the ground. Despite 
the architect’s misgivings, this piece of mongrel architecture 
86 [linois Teacher, July, 1857, pp. 225-46. 
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promised to be a thing of beauty. On September 29 the 
cornerstone was laid. 

Classes were scheduled to begin on October 5 in tempo- 
rary quarters in Major’s Hall, at the corner of Front and East 
streets. Hovey had been much impressed by the Bridgewater 
Normal and felt fortunate when he was able to secure as his 
assistant Ira Moore, one of its graduates who for the past year 
had been working with Superintendent Wells in the Chicago 
Normal School. Together they got things ready for the open- 
ing. Students’ desks, chairs, and charts were ordered from 
Boston. When these did not arrive on schedule, tables and 
benches had to be improvised from rough wood. 

Enoch Gastman, a mature, ruddy-faced youth who walked 
with a limp, was the first student. Hovey greeted him. Soon 
he was jointed by others. Twenty-nine students enrolled 
before the day was over and by the end of the term the num- 
ber grew to 127. To provide an enriched curriculum and at 
the same time conserve his limited financial resources, Hovey 
employed part-time teachers for special subjects such as the 
classics and music. 

Hovey believed a model school where superior teaching 
could be observed was essential to the successful operation of 
a training school for teachers. For this purpose he invited 
Miss Mary Brooks of Brimfield, Illinois, who had studied with 
him and taught in the Peoria schools, to come to Bloomington 
and open a model school. A room on the second floor of 
Major’s Hall would be available and she would receive in 
lieu of salary the money which the pupils would pay as tui- 
tion. 

The Model School opened on November 2, 1857. To 
Hovey’s embarrassment there were only seven pupils, and one 
of these was unable to pay the fifty cents a week which was 
charged for tuition. It was decided that the child should not 
be turned away. Miss Brooks was optimistic, saying that when 
Bloomington citizens learned more of the work of her school 
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there would be sufficient pupils to put it on a paying basis. 
Both she and Hovey were gratified that by the end of the term 
there was a waiting list of pupils. 

Although the attendance at Major's Hall and the fine xe- 

orts on the instruction given there augured well for the nor- 
mal school, there were other portents that were frustrating 
and foreboding. Barely had the cornerstone been laid when 
the panic of 1857 struck. Bickering, gloom, and repudiation 
of obligations closed in like a dense fog where a few weeks 
before there had been enthusiasm, optimism, and goodwill.” 
The Board was unable to collect the necessary subscriptions 
to pay even the first installment of $7,000 due the contractors, 
Martin and Loburg. When no funds were forthcoming the 
latter ‘‘reasoned that if the subscribers to the building fund, 
in the first flush of victory, while the ink was hardly dry with 
which they recorded their promise to pay,’ would not or 
could not meet their obligation, they could not be relied 
upon, and the sooner work was stopped the better. 

On December 1, labor on the building was formally 
suspended. Although the depression of 1857 was not so 
severe in Illinois as that of 1837 had been, there was sufficient 
deflation in land values that many of the subscribers were 
financially ruined. A few cautious men such as David Davis 
had subscribed their lands with deeds contingent upon com- 
pletion of the building and could not legally be held re- 
sponsible for any part of the subscription. Meanwhile weeds 
grew up around the stone foundation. A year passed. Bloom- 
ington subscribers had defaulted. What action would be 
taken by the forthcoming General Assembly? Would the 
location be changed? W «ld the charter be repealed? There 
were many rumors. 

Hovey did not think the Board could go before the 
legislature and ask for an appropriation to complete the build- 
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ing because one of the considerations that prompted the pas- 
sage of the Normal University Act was that the cost would 
not be levied against the taxpayers of the state. To ask for 
assistance at this time might not only jeopardize the location 
but the very existence of the school. 

The site had been given and accepted in good faith. A 
number of donors had paid their subscriptions or were ready 
to comply with the terms of their pledges; most of those who 
had failed did so only because of financial reverses over which 
they had no control. The McLean County subscription was 
to be paid from the proceeds of the swamp lands. This sub- 
scription alone was nearly equal to the greatest bonus offered 
elsewhere. It was sure to be paid sometime but presently it 
was unavailable unless it could be used as collateral upon 
which to borrow money. Nobody had been found willing 
to loan money on that or any other security that the Board 
could offer. 

Hovey, as chairman of the building committee, got au- 
thorization for sending an agent east to effect a sale of the 
county lands. It was expected that State Treasurer James 
Miller, a wealthy resident of Bloomington who was well ac- 
quainted with the value of the lands, would go east to find a 
purchaser. He declined to go as did several other prominent 
persons. Chauncy M. Cady, part-time instructor in vocal 
music, was willing to go. He took with him a list and de- 
scription of the lands. He made something of a stir at first and 
quickly lined up a buyer, but he was powerless to close the 
deal without bonds for the deeds which could be transferred 
by a simple endorsement. 

Cady appealed to Hovey, who tried to get bonds from the 
county authorities, but they would enter into no transaction 
except for a direct sale of the land. Hovey saw but one alter- 
native and that was to buy the swamp lands himself, making 
a low cash payment and giving time notes for the balance. 
The bonds could then be disposed of as he saw fit. He bought 
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as much land as he could and his notes amounted to $25,000 
or thereabouts.*” These notes were turned over to the treasurer 
of the Board as part payment of the McLean County subscrip- | 
tion and then paid out to various creditors for labor and ma- 
terial. 

By the time Cady got word of the transaction, the parties 
with whom he was negotiating were no longer in a position 
to buy and he failed to find other clients. Hovey was in a 
delicate and difficult spot. He had made an unauthorized pur- 
chase on his personal credit. The Board held his notes and he 
had no money with which to meet his obligations. Ruin and 
dishonor faced him. To add to his torment, his two-year-old 
son, Edward, to whom he was deeply devoted, suddenly 
sickened and died. Mrs. Hovey was away at the time and 
Hovey had to bear the shock alone. He could not sleep 
nights. He walked the floor and for days would not talk to 
anyone about the house. His wife feared for his sanity.” 

Through the connivance of a loyal friend, word spread 
that $25,000 worth of the county swamp lands had been bought 
up by one party. The transaction grew with the telling. Soon 
there was a rising wave of interest in the purchase of McLean 
County lands. When asked about the matter, Hovey said that 
it was true and the lands would soon be gone. Through State 
Superintendent William H. Powell, state officers at Spring- 
field—Secretary of State Ozias M. Hatch, State Auditor Jesse 
K. Dubois, and State Treasurer Miller—invested. By law 
swamp lands could not be sold for less than their appraised 
value but when it was rumored that state officials were buy- 
ing up lands, others became interested. Enough money was 
secured to pay off the amount owed on the construction and to 
resume operations. 

Work, however, could not go on without funds. Hovey 
and Samuel Moulton each borrowed a few thousand dollars. 


"40 Cook and McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal, 41-45. 
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Jesse and Kersey Fell and Charles and Richard Holder came 
forward and put their names to paper on which more money 
was obtained from time to time. Hovey went personally 
among the merchants of Bloomington soliciting credit for the 
contractor so that he might have the necessary building sup- 
plies and food and clothing for his family, and assuring them 
that when the legislature met the ensuing January, it would 
vote an appropriation to cover any deficiency in the funds for 
constructing the building.” 

With a certain sense of achievement but not entire 
relief, Hovey watched the last brick laid on the morning of 
November 4, 1859. Although incomplete, enough of the 
building was finished in June, 1860 that commencement exer- 
cises were held in the auditorium on the third floor. The 
Major’s Hall lease was terminated and in the fall classes 
opened in the new poniapriinieoons was later known as 
Old Main. 

Debt and worry hung over the school. The Board con- 
curred with Hovey that now an appeal had to be made to the 
General Assembly. Hovey, Jesse Fell, and a committee of 
townspeople laid elaborate plans for a legislative visit to the 
school. The Chicago and Alton Railroad, ever anxious to 
win favor at Springfield, provided free transportation to and 
from Bloomington for the legislators and their friends. The 
teachers and pupils gave demonstrations of proficiency in 
mental arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and other 
subjects. There was a dedication ceremony with music by a 
Springfield band which accompanied the legislators, an in- 
spection of the building, and a noon “collation” prepared 
by a Bloomington caterer. At night there was a banquet in 
Royce’s Hall followed by a grand ball in Phoenix Hall.“ 
The legislators returned to the capital in “high spirits” and 
while stéll under the spell of Bloomington hospitality gener- 
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ously voted $65,000 to reimburse the creditors and complete 
the building.“ 

Hovey now hoped to devote more time to the classroom 
and to proceed with the plans for his home which he expected 
would provide housing for sixteen or more students and would 
serve as a social center for the school. So far he had been able 
to plant only a scraggly hedge around his lot. Ira Moore had 
had to assume much of the teaching responsibilities while 
Hovey was looking after the construction of the building and 
the unrewarding business of pledge collection. Hovey had 
been adamant whenever a member of the Board suggested 
suits and foreclosures. “No,” he said, the pledges had been 
made in good faith and he would be a party to no suit which 
would penalize and ruin a man for an honest act of generosity. 

Hovey had proceeded slowly with the matter of the cur- 
riculum. He had not even had a catalog printed until 1860 
when the first class was about to graduate. The course of 
study had been based on the conventional patterns of teacher 
education as practiced in the eastern normals and at St. Louis 
under Richard Edwards. But before Hovey could make any 
radical change in the curriculum, if indeed he contemplated 
any, dire events took place on the national horizon which in 
turn were to have profound effects on Hovey’s career and the 
history of the school. 

In the fall of 1860 Normal University students had par- 
ticipated in the Wide Awake torchlight parades and rejoiced 
when Abraham Lincoln was elected. Many of the students 
knew him personally. Avidly they followed the succession 
of events—Buchanan’s address to Congress, the secession of 
South Carolina, the organization of the Confederacy, and the 
inauguration of President Lincoln. Like thousands of other 
Americans they speculated on how long Major Anderson 


44. A portion of this money was lost by the failure of many banks in 1861 and 
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would be able to hold out at Fort Sumter without reinforce- 
ments. Tension mounted. Hovey sensed the students’ deep 
feeling for the Union. 

When at last Sumter was fired upon and the flag had to 
be hauled down, their indignation knew no bounds. Presi- 
dent Lincoln called for volunteers on Monday morning, April 
15, and when a mass meeting was held at the courthouse in 
Bloomington that night students were in the crowd. At a 
dramatic moment William H. Harvey, veteran of the Mexican 
War and respected for his character and courage, threw open 
the south window on the west side of the courthouse, called 
for volunteers, and announced he would go with them. The 
impassioned youths pressed forward to sign their names to an 
enlistment paper. When the evening’s muster was completed 
it included the names of five students from Normal Univer- 
sity." Two days later, when Governor Richard Yates issued 
a call for six regiments, the Bloomington company was 
promptly tendered. A week later the recruits entrained for 
Springfield where they were to make camp at the State Fair- 
grounds until called into action. Among them was Hovey’s 
favorite pupil, the lovable Joseph Howell, a member of the 
first graduating class, who had replaced Mary Brooks in the 
Model School when she resigned to be married. 

Hovey and Ira Moore discussed the possible effect of the 
call upon the normal school. The spring term had just begun. 
They did not want to see the school disrupted. The need for 
teachers in Illinois was critical, and after all Lincoln had 
called for only three-month enlistments. Hovey counseled the 
young men that the nation was served also by those who taught, 
but they were restless and missed Howell and Spaulding and 
Johnson and Clark and Prevost.” Were they shirking their 
9 to remain in school? 


“War Record of McLean County with Other Papers,” Transactions of the 
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Hovey talked with the men in class, in the corridors, or 
wherever he found them in groups. He advised against im- 
mediate enlistment although he admitted that if war came 
they would all be needed. When that day came he would go 
with them. He hired John White as drillmaster to train the 
men in the manual of arms, and an old brickyard near the 
school was cleared for parade grounds. Almost every day 
the men drilled and the young women looked on admiringly. 
A few had guns but most of the men had to be content with 
make-believe weapons crudely carved from wood. Left, right, 
left, right! As spring wore on Hovey became more convinced 
that the Normal Rifles would probably be needed. Before 
the term ended, he, as captain, accepted on behalf of the Rifles 
a silken banner presented by the girls of the school.” On July 
2, the Rifles disbanded, to be reassembled upon the call of their 
captain. 

As soon as Hovey could get away he hurried to Wash- 
ington to discuss with President Lincoln and Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron the possibility of a commission, and the com- 
mand of a regiment of schoolmasters. He was accompanied 
by his Quaker friend, Jesse Fell, who wished to talk over the 
matter of some political appointments for some of Lincoln’s 
Illinois friends. Congress met on July 4 and the President 
was authorized to accept the services of half a million volun- 
teers for three years." The ninety-day enlistments for the 
April volunteers were about to expire and by the time Hovey 
and Fell reached Washington there were cries for action: 
“On to Richmond. On to Richmond.” 

In a brief interview with President Lincoln, Hovey de- 
scribed his plan for a full regiment of normal students and 
teachers. Alert to the need of teachers on the home front, 
Lincoln was hesitant. A clash between the Union troops and 
those of the Confederacy encamped on Manassas Creek in 
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Virginia was imminent—the outcome might have far-reach- 
ing effect on the future. It was rumored that such an engage- 
ment would take place on Sunday, July 21. 

Hovey and Fell joined the throng of picnicking congress- 
men and newspaper reporters who crossed over into Virginia 
to observe the battle. Bull Run turned into a rout and before 
noon they met the Union forces in retreat. Some of the car- 
riages turned about immediately and joined the soldiers in 
the race back to the Potomac but Hovey and Fell went into 
action. Hovey grabbed an abandoned rifle and headed for 
the enemy. Fell who was fifty- -three, and restrained somewhat 
by age as well as conscience, turned his attention to the 
wounded on the field and in the hastily improvised hospitals.“ 

When the Bloomington friends resumed their conversa- 
tions with the President on Monday, Lincoln agreed to the 
formation of the teachers’ regiment. Hovey hurried home 
to advise the Board and to put his affairs in order at home 
and at school. The day that he received his commission as 
Colonel he began mustering men into service. Ninety-four 
signed on August 15, sixty on August 20, and seventeen on 
August 21. Within four weeks nine hundred men enlisted 
in the Thirty-third Illinois Infantry.” 

On August 30 the volunteers assembled at the State Fair- 
grounds in Springfield and organized under the command of 
Hovey. Forty-six of the volunteers had been students at Nor- 
mal and twenty more had drilled with the Normal Rifles. Not 
all of the men waited to join the Schoolmasters’ Regiment 
but enlisted in other regiments. The Normal Rifles mustered 
into service on August 21 became the nucleus of Company A 
and a member of Hovey’s faculty, Leander H. Porter, teacher 
of grammar and language, became its captain. Professor Ira 
Moore became captain of Company G; Julian E. Bryant, who 
taught art, became a second lieutenant of Company E; and 
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Henry Pope, one of Hovey’s students, became captain of Com- 
pany D. The Rev. Herman J. Eddy of the Bloomington Bap- 
tist Church became the regimental chaplain, and Board mem- 
bers, Dr. George P. Rex of Perry and Simeon Wright from 
Kinmundy, became respectively surgeon and quartermaster.” 
After the officers were elected, Colonel Hovey marched his 
men to Camp Butler to the quarters of Colonel T. G. Pitcher, 
U. S. mustering officer, where they solemnly took the oath and 
became a regiment in service.” 

On September 17, the men in answer to a sudden call, 
“Fall in,” heard that they would soon be moving to the front 
and should be ready to march at an hour’s notice. Knapsacks, 
haversacks, and canteens were issued at once. The men threw 
their caps high into the air, ran, jumped, shouted and yelled 
until they were hoarse. Hovey had inspired his men with 
the sacredness of the cause, and they were eager to get to 
the front. ‘It appeared as though they thought the greatest 
events of a thousand eventful years had been combined and 
condensed into one brief moment of time, and the victory of 
them all given to the boys of the Thirty-third in those brief 
commands: ‘To the front.’ ‘Prepare for active service.’ At 
five o'clock the next day orders came, “Strike tents.” Accord- 
ing to rumor the men were to depart at once for Washington 
although it was well known that Colonel Hovey and the other 
officers wished to cast their fortune and the future of the regi- 
ment with the Western Army. Hovey remained in town, 
frantically telegraphing to Washington while Major Edward 
R. Roe remained in charge of preparations at the camp. The 
tents were struck, rolled up, and placed on the wagons. There 
was the final parade and review at Camp Butler, and the march 
to the railroad began. Suddenly the men were commanded 
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to halt for a few minutes. The minutes became hours. The 
men spent the chilly night lying on the roadside, then returned 
to Butler for an early breakfast before resuming the march 
to the railroad station at Jimtown, now known as Riverton. 
Meanwhile it was learned that the orders to Washington had 
been canceled and that the Thirty-third would entrain for 
Missouri. It was only a two-and-a-half-mile march to the 
railroad but the young and inexperienced soldiers, burdened 
with their overloaded knapsacks, were footsore and exhausted 
by the time they arrived. The sight of the snorting railroad 
engine revived the enthusiasm that had greeted the orders two 
days before. 

From Springfield to East St. Louis, crowds gathered at the 
stations with flags flying and handkerchiefs waving. After a 
night in a freight house, the troops were ferried across the 
Mississippi from Illinoistown and were reloaded on railroad 
cars. The regiment’s freight consisted only of tents and a 
small supply of rations and the train of flat cars was soon 
ready to start. Colonel Hovey, acting as railroad conductor, 
cried, “All aboard.” The destination was Pilot Knob, Mis- 
souri.”* Hovey found the Twentv-first Illinois Infantry, orig- 
inally commanded by Colonel Ulysses S. Grant, the Seventh 
Nebraska, and part of the Seventh Indiana Cavalry already 
encamped at Pilot Knob. There was mysterious talk of un- 
known bands of Confederate soldiers and sympathizers at 
various surrounding points within threatening proximity. 

At St. Louis Hovey obtained a supply of guns from the 
arsenal. To his disappointment these were European muskets, 
which had been purchased by General John C. Frémont, in 
stead of the Enfield rifles which the men of the “crack” Thirty- 
third expected. Loading these guns was almost a major un- 
dertaking. The cartridge had to be taken from its box, the 
end torn off, and the powder poured into the gun, then a ball 
was dropped in. The long ramrod had to be pulled from its 
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pocket, inserted in the muzzle to drive the ball down to the 
powder, and then returned to its pocket. Next the hammer 
had to be raised, a little trap door opened, a primer about 
two-thirds of an inch in length with its wire string attachment 
had to be taken from its box and carefully inserted in its pocket, 
and the trap door gently closed down over it. These guns 
were good only for short range firing, little better than a shot- 
gun and much more complicated and unhandy.” 

The permanent camp, known as Camp Hovey, was estab- 
lished between Ironton and Arcadia, two villages near Pilot 
Knob. The construction of a fort near the camp was a press- 
ing matter and Hovey took hold of it in earnest. He care- 
fully examined the plans and estimated the work that needed 
to be done, and then appealed to the regiment, preferring that 
the labor be performed by volunteers rather than by details. 
The timber nearby was freely cut and hauled to the fort. Hovey 
moved among his men, lending a helping hand as he saw occa- 
sion. Within a week things were so well set up that the newly 
arrived chaplain decided that the first religious service might 
well be a dedication ceremony. The fort was affectionately 
christened Fort Hovey.” 

In late fall Hovey established headquarters in Arcadia 
Seminary, an abandoned private school where St. Louis fami- 
lies had formerly sent their children. Except for forays and 
scouting expeditions the winter was comparatively quiet; 
Hovey’s wife, Harriette, and the wives of other officers made 
extended visits to the camp. Mrs. Hovey, small, dark and 
vivacious, was especially popular with the men of the regi- 
ment. In February Hovey was able to secure fine new Dresden 
rifles in place of the outmoded muskets, and also a supply of 
Sibley tents. On March 1, on instructions from Washington, 
he had Major Roe give the command, ‘Forward to Dixie, 
march.” 
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Meanwhile the Colonel was faced with a personal deci- 
sion. Would he return to Normal University when he had 
completed his army service, or would he resume the law that 
he had formerly abandoned for education? Perkins Bass, a 
member of the Normal Board and a former teacher, had taken 
over the management of the school for a year but he was 
anxious to return to his law practice in Chicago. Richard 
Edwards, of the St. Louis Normal, had been employed early 
in February, 1862, to teach mathematics with the promise of 
the principalship if Hovey should resign. Hovey had had 
high regard for Edwards and in April had written him that 
he would probably resign and in that event he would endorse 
Edwards’ candidacy. However, it was June before Hovey 
could bring himself to write Samuel Moulton, President of the 
Board, that it would be entirely impossible, with his plans for 
the future, for him to again assume duties in the Normal Uni- 
versity.” Hovey liked Bloomington. He might decide to go 
into the practice of law there. Anyway he would go ahead 
with his plans for building a large house on his lot on Mul- 
berry Street north and west of The Junction. While he was 
in service, Harriette could rent out rooms to students and in a 
way he would still be serving the normal school. 

The march from Arcadia, Missouri, to Helena, Arkansas, 
was slow and arduous, and took eighteen weeks. It was inter- 
rupted by frequent skirmishes, delayed supplies, excessive heat, 
sunstroke, and fever among the men. Rations were short and 
the men were forced to drink from polluted, stagnant pools. 
On July 6, they reached the Cache River and prepared to cross 
by pontoon. The following day General Samuel Curtis sent 
Colonel Hovey with a detachment of three thousand men to 
learn the whereabouts of the Confederates. He encountered 
five thousand Texas Cavalry under General Albert Rust. 
Hovey disposed his force and awaited the oncoming cavalry- 
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men. They came in a mad rush. Hovey signaled his men to open 
fire. He rode among them, inspiring and encouraging them 
and assuring them that reinforcements would soon be on the 
way. He carried with him only a small pocket revolver.” It 
was little better than a popgun at any distance; he fired it 
nevertheless. “Boys,” said Hovey, “shooting is all that will 
do any good in this fight, you are doing better than I.” Soon 
he took a rifle from a wounded soldier who was crawling to 
the rear and plunged into the thick of the fight, from time to 
time borrowing cartridges from the nearest soldier until the 
last gun was fired.” When a charge of nearly spent musket 
balls struck him in the chest, he stopped for only a moment, 
examined his wound, picked out the shot that were buried 
in his flesh. ‘This does not amount to much,” he coolly re- 
marked, and he resumed firing. When word of the attack 
got back to the other companies of the Thirty-third and the 
Eleventh Wisconsin, they ran the whole of seven miles to re- 
lieve their comrades. The fighting was hard and fast and the 
Confederates were completely demoralized. They reported 
they had run up against all of General Curtis’ army. Hovey 
lost but seven men and forty were wounded.” 

The next morning Hovey’s men again marched forward, 
but owing to a shortness of supplies and water covered only 
eight miles. July 9 was the most agonizing day in the history 
of the Thirty-third. The heat was terrific and Peter J. Oster- 
haus’ division which had preceded left dense clouds of dust 
in the lazy air, so thick that men were scarcely able to recognize 
each other. There was little in their haversacks and nothing in 
their canteens. The only water was to be found in occasional 
stagnant pools. The men pushed back the thick and nauseat- 
ing green scum and eagerly drank the polluted water. Many 
fell from heatstroke, fever, and exhaustion. Those who could 
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pressed on through the night to Clarendon and thence to the 
White River. Here they learned that the boats that were to 
provide reinforcements despaired of reaching them, and, fear- 
ing capture, had returned to their base. Helena was sixty miles 
away. With little food Hovey and his men pushed forward, 
drinking pestilential ditch water and grubbing a few succulent 
roots. 

By making a twenty-five-mile march on Sunday, July 13, 
Helena was reached. Three-fourths of Hovey’s command 
were lying sick and exhausted along the roadside for thirty 
miles in the rear. It was days before all of the sick soldiers 
could be removed in the wagons sent for them. After two 
weeks’ rest, Hovey’s command was ordered down the Missis- 
sippi to Old Town Landing with the object of guarding the 
confiscated cotton that was being brought in and loaded on 
steamers and sent northward. Old Town Landing was devoid 
of buildings and located on the edge of a swamp. The men 
from the various companies went out in groups of fifty with 
teams to scout for cotton. The first company sent out on the 
Laclede returned with 110 bales worth about $50,000. Some 
days the men went as far as thirty miles inland. One expedi- 
tion yielded two hundred bales, another three hundred. On 
August 14 Companies A, C, and D were sent out. Colonel 
Hovey took a scout with Company K and found 130 bales in a 
canebrake. These collecting forays frequently met with re- 
sistance and bushwhacking. Many of the Thirty-third had 
died at Old Town Landing, and a great many had been sent 
to Northern hospitals so that the regiment was heavily depleted 
and worn out by the time it received orders to embark on the 
transport Des Mosnes to return north. Back at Camp Arcadia, 
Missouri, Hovey and other officers and men were given fur- 
loughs to visit their homes. 

Stories of the cotton exploits had reached Bloomington. 
It was well known that a number of officers had diverted cotton 
from the government to their private accounts. The rumor 
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was that Hovey was among those guilty and the fact that he 
was building a house seemed very incriminating to those who 
did not know his character. These rumors were very disturb- 
ing to Hovey’s friends who conducted a private investigation. 
The Pantagraph announced on November 12, 1862, that it 
was happy to report that the charges levied against Hovey in 
regard to deals in cotton and “niggers” were untrue.” 

The winter at the Missouri camp was uneventful except 
for a wearisome march of 110 days’ duration through desolate 
territory to the west, under hardships of extreme cold, ice, 
snow, rain, hail, and sleet. The wagon trains were hub deep 
in mud three-quarters of the time. Rations were short and 
frequently the men had to subsist on parched corn. Brigadier- 
General J. W. Davidson, who was in charge of the expedi- 
tion, ordered frequent roll calls, drills, inspections, and re- 
views, and had half the force on picket duty, but there was no 
more formidable enemy than an occasional bushwhacker. 
There was much discontent among officers and men. The 
former absented themselves as often as possible. At one time 
a captain, fifth in rank, was in command, all the field officers 
and the general in charge of the brigade being away on leave. 

It was all very disgusting to Hovey, who was motivated 
by the highest principles of integrity and honor. He had been 
promoted to brigadier-general for his conduct at the Battle 
of the Cache the year before. When he was wounded a second 
time by bullets passing through both arms at Arkansas Post on 
January 11, 1863, and cited for “distinguished and meritori- 
ous bravery” in the capture of Chickasaw Bayou, he was in 
line for promotion to major-general. A brevet honor had to 
be confirmed by act of Congress if it were to carry any increase 
in pay. The Union Army by 1863 was top-heavy with generals, 
especially generals from Illinois, and Hovey was deeply cha- 
grined to learn that through the personal influence of Judge 
David Davis, W. W. Orme of Bloomington was advanced 


as Weekly Pantagraph, Nov. 12, 1862. 
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ahead of him." Hovey had openly criticized Judge Davis 
for refusing to give a bond for a deed to the land he had 
donated to the normal school until after the building had been 
completed. Davis’ action influenced other subscribers to with- 
hold bonds for deeds and as a result Hovey had been subjected 


63 Agnes Cook Gale to the author, Chicago, Feb. 17, 1955 
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to great anguish and financial strain. He now regarded Davis’ 
support of Orme as a gesture of retaliation and was very bitter 
toward the judge. 

On March 10 the command started for Ste Genevieve on 
the Mississippi where it embarked on boats to join Grant's 
forces above Vicksburg. On March 31, the command was 
reorganized, becoming the Fourteenth Division of the Thir- 
teenth Army Corps, Major-General John A. McClernand com- 
manding. The first brigade, composed of the Thirty-third and 
the Ninety-ninth Illinois and the Eighth and Ninth Indiana 
Volunteers, was assigned to Brigadier-General W. P. Benton. 
Hovey felt deeply hurt that his claims to promotion had been 
ignored. Benton had been in charge of the winter campaign 
and was thoroughly disliked by the men. Hovey recalled 
how, on that useless march, they had called their camps 
“Valley Forge” and lamented over their frozen feet as the 
second icy “retreat from Moscow.” By May Hovey was 
thoroughly disgusted and disheartened. He suffered pain in 
his arms and was becoming more and more susceptible to 


malaria. He longed to be with his wife, and his little son, 
Alfred. Sick of heart and of body, he resigned his commis- 
sion and forsook his army career. Ironically a subsequent 
and kindlier Congress would make possible, in July, 1865, the 
rank and honor that he coveted and he would receive from 
President Andrew Johnson the brevet rank of major-general 
for “gallant and meritorious conduct’ in battle particularly at 


4 


Arkansas Post on January 11, 1863.” 
Except for occasional furloughs while the Thirty-third 


was encamped in Missouri and his house was being built, 
Hovey had not returned to Bloomington. Now he hurried 


on to Washington where he found employment in one of the 


government offices and applied himself to the study of law. 
His wife’s sister, Lydia Spofford, had come out from the East 


"64 This document is in the Museum of the Milner Library at Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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to attend the normal school and help with the roomers and 
boarders, so he did not feel he was leaving Harriette alone. 
She would spend vacations in Washington and when he was 
established sufficiently they would sell the house, perhaps at 
a profit, and move the family to Washington. 

The move was accomplished in 1866 but the ties with 
Normal University were not broken. Lydia became engaged 
and in 1867 married John Williston Cook, a graduate of the 
class of 1865. He was a member of the staff in 1866 and 
became the school’s president in 1890. There were visits among 
the sisters, (two others had also attended the University and 
married graduates) and there was always an exchange of let- 
ters. Another son, Richard, had been born May 4, 1864, 
while the family was still living in the big house on Mulberry 
Street, a precocious lad destined to become one of America’s 
great poets.” 

Hovey persisted with his law studies and on January 
10, 1873, was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court. 
With his beloved Harriette and his sons, Richard and Alfred, 
Hovey found a certain peace and fulfilment in Washington. 
The grief he experienced over the loss of his first son was 
assuaged by the contacts with the two younger boys, Alfred 
who liked the out-of-doors and playing soldier, and Richard 
who delighted in books and music and make-believe. When 
the children were old enough to be in school, Harriette found 
employment in the newly created Bureau of Education and 
for more than thirty years was in charge of its most valued 
correspondence. 

When Normal University celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversity in August, 1882, the General, as his friends in Illi- 
nois alw ays called him, returned to Normal to make one of 
the principal addresses. He was in good health, and there 


65 Richard Hovey (1864-1900) graduated from Dartmouth in 1885, was suc- 
cessively an actor, journalist, dramatist, poet and lecturer on English literature at 
Barnard College. His best known poem is “Spring.” With Bliss Carman he wrote 


Songs from Vagabondia. 
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was a twinkle in his eye. He delighted in the progress that 
had been made under his successors, Edwards and Hewett. 
He was happy to meet his old friend Jesse Fell and to note the 
tree-studded campus that replaced the cornfield of a quarter 
of a century before.” 

In June, 1897, General Hovery returned for the Fortieth 
Anniversary. His brother-in-law, John W. Cook, was then 
president, and there were three buildings instead of one. In 
the fifteen years that had intervened Hovey had aged. The 
red brown hair was gray and scraggly and thin, and it was 
difficult for him to see. He could barely climb the three flights 
of stairs to Normal Hall. He spoke with trembling voice but 
his audience listened intently. The applause brought tears to 
his eyes. When the exercises were finally over and the last 
former pupil had shaken his hand, he turned to President Cook, 
“John, I am very tired.” 

Hovey spent the remainder of the sweltering summer at 
Cook’s home in Normal. After three months he told his wife 


he thought he was able to attempt the journey home and, ac- 
companied by her sister, Mrs. Cook, they returned to Wash- 
ington. On November 17 Charles E. Hovey died. He was 
buried with full military honors in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington.” His grave lies a short stone’s throw from the 
main driveway and a little west of the old Lee mansion. The 
simple stone marker bears the inscription: 


GENERAL CHARLES EDWARD HOVEY 
1827-1897 
Founder and first Principal Illinois State Normal University 
Private and Colonel Thirty-third Illinois Infantry 
Brigadier and Bvt. Major-General U. S. V. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court U. S. 
Education, Arms, Law** 


66 Cook and McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal, 175. 

67 Hovey’s funeral was the inspiration for Richard Hovey’s beautiful poem, 
“Bugles.” 

®8In 1913 Mrs. Hovey presented her husband’s commission as Brevet Major- 
General, his sword, and other military mementoes to Normal University. They are 
now in the museum of Milner Library. 





JOHN HENRY RAUCH AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH IN ILLINOIS 1877-1891 


By F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 


OCIAL AND intellectual life in the Midwest in the 

decades following the Civil War was much more com- 
plex and productive than one might expect in a region famous 
for corn fields and slaughterhouses.’ Especially significant 
were the scientific contributions which ranged from eoqe 
classification to complicated astronomical theories which, i 
some instances, attracted national and even international ine 
tention. For example, Alexander Winchell’s crusade to popu- 
larize geology aroused the interest of educators throughout 
the United States while the work of the bacteriologist, Thomas 
J. Burrill, was recognized in scientific journals on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” Equally well known were the original 
theories of the Illinois dentist, Greene Vardiman Black, some- 
times called the father of modern dentistry.” 

While the activities of the men of science were appre- 

1A shorter version of this paper was read at the National Convention of 
Phi Alpha Theta, St. Louis, Dec. 28, 1956. It is based on a larger study made pos- 
sible by grants from the American History Research Center and Monmouth College. 

° See for example, E. Prillieux, “Les Tumeurs A. Bacilles des Branches De L’Olivier 
et du Pin d’Alep,” Revue Générale de Botanique (Paris, 1889), 1: 293. 


_3 Professional journals such as The Dental Cosmos (Philadelphia, 1859-1936) 
are indispensable for studies of important dentists such as Black. 
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issue of this Journal. The present article is based on a study he 1s 
making on the history of science in Illinois from 1865 to 1900. 
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ciated by their colleagues and men of learning in related fields, 
the people of the Midwest did not share the enthusiasm of 
the scientific leaders and exhibited only a mild interest in 
most of the developments. On occasion, they showed a defi- 
nitely antagonistic attitude toward scientific progress. In no 
area was this hostility more evident than in medicine and pub- 
lic health, and in no area was there a greater need for public 
understanding and support of the scientists who were trying 
to make life better for the average citizen. Ignorance, super- 
stitution, and a preference for quack remedies among many 
of the people made the career of a public health officer a 
rocky road of conflict and controversy and only those with 
the basic qualities of a hero and a crusader stayed in office 
more than a few months. Among this select group was Dr. 
John Henry Rauch of Illinois, a determined crusader for pub- 
lic sanitation and better medical education. Rauch was sym- 
bolic of the progressive spirit among American scientists and 
under his dynamic leadership the Illinois State Board of 
Health, created in 1877,‘ went far beyond its general duties 
as outlined by law. Rauch was the first president of the board, 
but in 1879 he assumed the work of the secretary which from 
the administrative point of view was more important than 
the presidency. He held this office until his resignation in 
1891. 

By training and experience, Rauch was well qualified for 
the position, as he had been active in medical circles and in 
public health work for more than a quarter of a century. He 
began his medical career in 1850 when he hung up his fresh 
diploma from the University of Pennsylvania in Burlington, 
Iowa. Soon he was active in lowa medical organizations, and 
had started several projects, including a study of Iowa medical 
botany and a quiet survey of health conditions in the Burling- 
ton area. He assisted Louis Agassiz in collecting specimens for 
the Harvard professor's natural history of the United States, 


4 Law s of the State of Illinois ... 1877 (Springfield, 1877), 208-10. 
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a project that brought him into contact with many scientists 
in the Midwest. His contributions to Illinois scientific life 
began in 1857 when he accepted a professorship at Rush Medi- 
cal College. In 1859 he joined the staff of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, an institution that he had helped to estab- 
lish. During the Civil War he held several important positions 
in the Union Army, including medical director of the Army 
of the Potomac. During the course of the conflict he served 
under Generals David Hunter, McDowell, Augur, Pope, 
Banks, and Franklin. 

Rauch was mustered out of the army in 1865 and, upon 
his return to Chicago, plunged into civic, medical, and health 
affairs. He was one of the most active supporters of the local 
board of health and directed its activities between 1867 and 
1870, doing his best to bring some efficiency into the organiza- 
tion in spite of local politics. In 1876 he became president 
of the American Public Health Association (which had been 
established in 1872) and in the same year he was appointed 
to the sanitary committee which had been set up to work out 
the sanitary problems for the forthcoming Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. But his greatest contributions came in 
connection with his post as secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Health. When he resigned in 1891, he had made the board 
a recognized factor throughout the nation in all questions per- 
taining to medical education, public sanitation, and the con- 
trol and suppression of epidemic diseases.’ 

Rauch and his colleagues were interested in controlling 
cholera, yellow fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and tuberculo- 
sis, but it was their vigorous campaign to control smallpox that 
placed Illinois in the spotlight of national attention. Rauch 
worked on the assumption that most of the smallpox epidemics 
in the United States were touched off by infected immigrants, 
a theory that was supported by several Midwest health officers 


5 The Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. XVI (Jan.-June, 1891), 
499; Transactions of the First Pan-American Medical Congress, 1893 (Washington, 


D. C., 1895), II: 2180-81. 
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including the capable Charles N. Hewitt of Minnesota.° Such 
an explanation of the origin of sudden smallpox outbreaks 
was logical in view of the fact that the immigration inspection 
system at American ports of entry was notoriously inefficient. 
Rauch was one of the most outspoken critics of the federal in- 
spectors and blamed them for the increased incidence of the 
disease in Illinois in 1881. In that year, smallpox appeared 
in seventy-nine different sections of the state outside of the 
Chicago area, causing an aggregate of 774 cases. More than 
one hundred of these proved fatal. Chicago, during the same 
period, reported 2,997 cases and 1,180 deaths.’ 

On June 13, 1881, Rauch issued a call to all Illinois local 
boards of health to send delegates to a special meeting at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, to consider plans to control 
the introduction of smallpox into the United States. The state 
secretary closed his invitation with the statement that the prev- 
alence of smallpox in a progressive nation such as the United 
States was a disgrace, and unless more energetic measures were 
taken to inspect and vaccinate immigrants, the number of 
cases would continue to increase. 

In response to this invitation, health officers met in Chi- 
cago on June 29, 1881. The delegates petitioned the National 
Board of Health to take steps to secure the proper inspection 
and vaccination of all immigrants who were not already im- 
munized before they left the port of entry. The state board 
of health joined with Chicago health officers in approving a 
plan to unite all health authorities in a campaign of concerted 
operations to prevent the extension of the disease and to secure 
general vaccination. This program included the inspection of 
immigrants recently arrived in the Midwest.* 

Unfortunately, this action came too late to prevent the 

‘ Philip D. Jordan, The People’s Heaith. A History of Public Health in Min- 
nesota to 1948 (Saint Paul, 1953), 39, 67. 
Ph rey: Report of the State Board of Health of Illinois, 1882 (Springfield, 


8 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Illinois, 1881 (Spring- 
field, 1882), xxii. 
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epidemic of 1881 from getting out of control, but the atten- 
tion given to the situation brought to light a number of 
factors relating to public health that could be changed or at 
least modified by intelligent administration on the part of the 
board and the co-operation of local health officers and school 
officials. One of these was the failure on the part of local 
health officers to appreciate and to exercise their authority. 
Another factor that jeopardized public health was the igno- 
rance of local authorities with respect to the best methods of 
handling an epidemic, a weakness that Rauch traced to the 
inadequate curriculum of the medical schools. Dangerous, 
too, was the lack of communication between communities. 
Finally, investigation revealed that recently arrived immigrants 
were not the only people who were ignorant of the benefits 
of preventive medicine; many natives of Illinois, adults as 
well as children, were either improperly vaccinated or not 
vaccinated at all.” 

Having highlighted the weaknesses of the state health 
program, the board redoubled its efforts to bring the smallpox 


epidemic under control and to lay the foundations for a more 
effective, permanent program. The first move concerned vacci- 
nation and Rauch decreed that after January 1, 1882, ‘‘no pupil 
shall be admitted to any public school of this State without 
presenting satisfactory evidence of proper and successful vacci- 


9910 


nation.’ In order to improve the administration of the nu- 
merous health boards, the health officers in towns and villages 
were given detailed descriptions of their powers, duties, and 
responsibilities and were encouraged to seek closer co-opera- 
tion among themselves and to use the facilities of the state 
board to help them solve their local problems. The need for 
health supervision in industry and transportation was obvious 
to Rauch and with the hope of securing the assistance of busi- 
ness management he mailed informative circular letters to su- 


9 Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 212. 
10 [bid., 370. 
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perintendents of factories, mills, mines, quarries, railroads and 
steamship lines, urging them to report the cases of smallpox 
that came to their attention. Similar letters were sent to all 
public institutions including prisons, hospitals, and homes for 
the physically handicapped. 

Health officials, in their search for means to prevent epi- 
demics, were anxious to identify and to control all possible 
sources of contamination. The list usually included polluted 
water, eating utensils, public vehicles, and unsanitary living 
quarters. It was a common belief that contamination might 
also result from contact with bodies of persons who died of 
contagious diseases such as smallpox or cholera, especially if 
the embalming had been inadequate. Rauch was concerned 
about this, although modern research has proved that he, and 
other physicians of his generation, exaggerated the importance 
of dead bodies in spreading disease. In the light of medical 
opinion on the subject in the 1880’s, Rauch was justified when 
he issued rather strict rules governing the transportation of 
corpses. According to these regulations the transportation of 
the bodies of persons who had died of smallpox, cholera, or 
yellow fever was forbidden. Victims of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, or typhoid fever could be transported provided the body 
was closely wrapped in a disinfectant cerecloth and placed in 
a metallic or wooden coffin, which in turn was placed in a tight 
wooden box. Each body had to be accompanied by either a 
physician’s or coroner’s certificate.” 

More important than the rules concerning corpses were 
the printed manuals on the prevention of smallpox, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria issued by Rauch’s office between 1881 
and 1883."° The smallpox circular, printed in English, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, was distributed by the thousands 
throughout the state. Written by Rauch himself, this pamph- 
let laid down specific rules and instructions for quarantine, 


11 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, xxiii. 
12 Preventable Disease Circulars, no. 2, Diphtheria (Springfield, 1883); ibid., 
no. 3, Scarlet Fever (Springfield, 1883). 
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disinfection, and sanitation. Among the more interesting rules 
were the following: (1) As soon as a case had been diagnosed 
as smallpox, every member of the family and all persons in 
the neighborhood should be vaccinated immediately, even if 
they had been vaccinated at some previous time. (2) The 
house should be quarantined quickly and the patient isolated. 
(3) Scabs and crusts that fell from the eruptions on the skin 
were to be burned immediately. (4) Bed pans were to be 
washed with a carbolic acid solution and all dishes and silver- 
ware were to be cleaned in boiling water. (5) Doctors and 
nurses were requested to wear special clothes when attending 
the patient. Immediately after use, these garments were sup- 
posd to be hung up in the fresh air or dipped in a disinfectant. 
(6) During the course of the illness, members of the family 
were forbidden to go to church, school, or clubs. Cats and 
dogs were not allowed in the house and all mail sent from the 
house was subjected to a dry heat of 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(7) If the patient died, the body, properly prepared, could 
not be removed from the sick room until time for the funeral. 
Public funerals for smallpox victims were discouraged.” 
Rauch’s campaign against smallpox was not confined by 
state boundaries. Early in April, 1882, he sent letters to sani- 
tary authorities and health officers in other states calling atten- 
tion to the smallpox danger and asking for help in checking 
immigrants as they traveled from the eastern seaports. He 
wrote in a similar vein to the presidents of various railroads 
that entered Illinois from the East, including the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Wabash, Grand Trunk, Michigan Central 
and Michigan Southern. Favorable replies were received from 
the railroad officials and state health officials in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, and New York 
offered to co-operate. Additional encouragement came from 
municipal authorities in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis. Assistance came from another source, 


18 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, Appendix, 3-7. 
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too. Not only did the National Board of Health support the 
plan but it organized the Immigrant Inspection Service and 
paid the expenses involved. The inspection service went into 
operation on June 1, 1882 with Rauch in the position of Super- 
vising Inspector of the Western District. Actually, from this 
date until December 15 when the service was suspended be- 
cause of lack of funds, he was the directive genius of the or- 
ganization.” 

It was soon apparent to the inspectors all along the line 
of immigrant travel that a large percentage of the newcomers 
were unprotected either because of faulty vaccination or none 
at all. The inspection service proved what Rauch had 
suspected: the ship doctors and the seaport health authorities 
were inefficient and irresponsible. Some immigrants carried 
cards issued by the Cunard Line with the word “Vaccinated” 
printed on it in bold letters. The cards were undated and 
some of the people who carried them developed smallpox by 
the time they reached Indiana or Illinois. In each instance 
the patient was removed from the train and taken to the nearest 
hospital. Then with the assistance of the train crew, the in- 
spectors fumigated the cars in which the sick passengers had 
been riding. 

Statistics compiled by the western district alone showed 
that out of 33,414 immigrants who had been vaccinated on 
shipboard before entering the United States, 24,131 lacked the 
scar to prove that the vaccine had been effective. The only 
remedy for the situation was to re-vaccinate as many as possible 
before they were swallowed up by the native population. Con- 
sequently, between June and December, 1882, officials of the 
western district immunized more than 20,000 immigrants and 
it was gratifying to Rauch to record that the number of small- 
pox cases declined in Illinois during the months when the in- 
spection system was in operation. Many cases of cholera in- 
fantum, measles and whooping cough were also detected by 


ome 14 Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 345. 
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the inspectors who gave the immigrants the necessary medical 
assistance.” 

Meantime, the State Board of Health had pushed its cam- 
paign to vaccinate every school child in Illinois. Rauch and 
school authorities estimated that 600,000 children were im- 
munized satisfactorily between January and June, 1881. The 
physicians who made this achievement possible were com- 
pelled to certify that the vaccination in each case was either 
positive or negative. This, in itself, was a step in the right 
direction; before this date school vaccinations had been 
handled in a careless and inefficient manner with no effort 
being made to keep permanent records. 

Most of the vaccinations were made with “bovine virus.” 
There was quite a difference of opinion among doctors on the 
question of bovine and “humanized” virus. In most cases, 
the doctors who reported a preference for bovine had never 
used humanized and so they had no scientific basis for a com- 
parison. The bovine seemed to be accepted without question 
by the public, while there was considerable prejudice against 
humanized. Physicians who preferred the latter claimed that 
it gave greater protection without serious complications.” 

That there were serious complications in some cases can- 
not be denied, but there was a tendency on the part of the 
public and irresponsible physicians to exaggerate the reports of 
these cases. One doctor, J. B. Manahan, who was not en- 
thusiastic about the value of vaccination, reported three in- 
stances in which the patients contracted a strange fever or 
peculiar blood poisoning after vaccination. He suspected that 
the vaccine was contaminated with gonorrhea and syphilis 
with a few tuberculosis germs thrown in for good measure. 
Investigation by reliable physicians proved that these patients 


15 Ibid., 343-65; Papers and Reports, American Public Health Association, Vol 
XIII (1887), 247; The Sanitary News {Chicago, 1882-1892], Vol. I (Nov. 11, 1882— 
April 15, 1883), 97; Report of the Department of Health of the City of Chicago 
1881-1882 (Chicago, 1883), 9, 25. 

16 Papers and Reports, American Public Health Association, Vol. XIII: 465. 
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were not sick from the vaccination but that they had typhoid, 
double pneumonia, and tubercular meningitis. They died 
from the diseases mentioned and not from vaccination, but 
once the story was spread through the state it was difficult to 
suppress." This incident throws a glaring light on the in- 
coinpetencies of some of the physicians of the day. 

As a matter of fact, many of the complications that fol- 
lowed vaccinations were caused by the ignorance of the doctor 
who failed to understand the vaccinal process. Many failures 
to obtain positive results were traced to the same cause. Gen- 
erally estan physicians had never taken the time to study 


17 Ibid. 
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the problem with any degree of thoroughness and consequently 
they did not understand the techniques and the pathology in- 
volved. Realizing this, the State Board of Health made a 
special effort to distribute among the doctors of Illinois a 
special circular describing in detail the most effective technique 
for securing a successful vaccination.” 

The state officers not only had to educate physicians in the 
art of vaccination, but they also had to overcome public oppo- 
sition to mass vaccination. Nearly a century had passed since 
Jenner made his famous discovery, but in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, there were people in the United States 
who had a deeply ingrained prejudice against the use of vac- 
cine. Many of those who opposed its use were newly arrived 
immigrants whose lack of education explains their attitude 
but many native Americans, who should have known better, 
were obdurate enemies of anything resembling preventive 
medicine. When the Sanitary Superintendent of Chicago at- 
tempted to vaccinate the people living in the slum districts he 
found the opposition “‘truly astonishing.”** Other officials 
noticed that immigrants in Illinois had “such an inexcusable 
dread” of vaccination that they would “resort to almost any 
measures to avoid it.””° 

The classic example of stubborn resistance to medical 
progress in Illinois was the case of George W. Lawnaugh, of 
Geneseo, who went to court in an attempt to prove that the 
local board of education had no legal right to force vaccina- 
tion on the children of the area. Lawbaugh was a misguided 
defender of private rights and he regarded vaccination as a 
violation of the constitution. ‘Self preservation is the first 
law of nature,” he said. ‘Defend yourself and family against 
the vaccinator.”* He regarded vaccination as “the world’s 


18 Thid., 465. 

19 Report of the Board of Health of the City of Chicago, 1867-1869, p. 166. 

20 The Sanitary News. Vol. I. p. 53. 

21 George W. Lawbaugh, Vaccination, The World’s Greatest Humbug (Geneseo, 
1900), 201. 
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greatest humbug,” a curse, causing illness, pain, insanity, and 
death. It was simply a money-making scheme. He scoffed 
at the idea that doctors wanted to prevent disease. Their busi- 
ness, he stated, was to try to heal the sick and extort as much 
money as possible from the patients. 

Some doctors were careless and in certain cases they came 
close to fraud, but to denounce all physicians as irresponsible, 
money-mad villains was unwarranted. Politics in the local 
school board and the ignorance or indifference of the people, 
could and sometimes did produce undesirable situations. But 
there were no legitimate grounds for such vindictive attacks 
as those launched by Lawbaugh and men of his type. Their 
little minds, clouded by prejudice, could never grasp the sig- 
nificance éf preventive medicine. From their point of view, 
the principles motivating the state board, based on a growing 
social consciousness, were ridiculous and dangerous. 

The Illinois State Board of Health was anxious to con- 
trol all infectious diseases but it gave more attention to small- 
pox than to the other enemies of public health. One reason 
for this was the fact that this disease could be eliminated by 
following a systematic plan of vaccination and quarantine. If 
smallpox became epidemic it was because of negligence on the 
part of health officers and ignorance or apathy on the part of 
the people, and crusaders like Rauch saw no excuse for either.” 
But medical men were not so certain about methods of attack 
on other plagues such as cholera, yellow fever, and typhoid 
fever. After the epidemic of 1873,” cholera tended to dis- 
appear from the Midwest, but the yellow fever outbreak in 
Memphis and Louisville in 1878 and 1879 caused much anxiety 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Rauch believed that inter- 


22 For an example of laxity and negligence see Bayard Holmes, “The Sweat-Shops 
and Smallpox in Chicago,” Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. XXIII 
(July-Dec., 1894), 419-22. 

28 House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 95 (Serial no. 1646), 212ff. 

24 For the Memphis epidemic see Gerald M. Capers, Jr., “Yellow Fever in 
Memphis in the 1870's,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XXIV, no. 4 
(March, 1938), 483-502. 
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state co-operation would do much to control yellow fever and 
in 1879 he was one of the organizers of the Sanitary Council 
of the Mississippi Valley. This organization was composed 
of representatives from the state boards of health of Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. Cities in the valley including St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans were represented and the 
National Board of Health sent delegates to the annual meet- 
ings. 

The council studied sanitation problems, the relation of 
yellow fever to climatic conditions, and the question of quar- 
antine and its effect on the economic life of the nation. Rauch 
was opposed to inflexible quarantine regulations that tied up 
freight and express shipments causing a loss of thousands of 
dollars to shippers, railroads, and steamship lines. During the 
yellow fever epidemic in Memphis in 1879, it was the Sanitary 
Council in co-operation with the National Board of Health 
that saved the Mississippi Valley from the commercial paraly- 
sis of an inflexible quarantine. Less progressive health officers 
would have stopped every freight shipment between New 
Orleans and St. Louis. The value of a flexible quarantine sys- 
tem was made all the more apparent during the yellow fever 
scare of 1888. At that time the Sanitary Council, unfortu- 
nately, had lost its vigor, and the National Board of Health 
was temporarily inactive, so that the states in the Mississippi 
Valley returned to the old pattern of ‘‘shot-gun quarantines,” 
panic, and fear. In the midst of this clamor, Rauch refused 
to get excited and no quarantine orders were released in IIli- 
nois and, as it turned out, none was needed.” 

While Rauch campaigned against smallpox, launched a 
pure water crusade, issued educational circulars on scarlet fever 


25 Minutes of the Meeting of Organization and Proceedings of the Sanitary Coun- 
cil of the Mississippi Valley (Chicago, 1879), 3-19; Proceedings of the Sanitary Coun- 
cil of the Mississippi Valley. . .1879, 1880, 1881 (nm. p., n. d.) 139, 147, 160; 
Eleventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Illinois, 1888 (Springfield, 
1892), XLV-LIX. 
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and diphtheria, and contributed his talents to the Sanitary 
Council, he did little to combat the greatest killer of all, tuber- 
culosis. This disease, the infamous “white plague,” claimed 
more victims in Illinois than typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and smallpox combined. The average annual death rate from 
tuberculosis was 8,000 and most of the victims were in the 
twenty-to-forty age bracket. But, in spite of this appalling 
record, the legislature and the health officials regarded the 
disease with a sort of fatalism. It was not until after the turn 
of the century that the state organized its health resources to 
wage persistent war against tuberculosis. Today, the growing 
numbers of empty beds in sanatoriums are symbols of the 
victories along a long and difficult road. 

Rauch’s failure to develop a consistent program for the 
control of tuberculosis does not detract from his accomplish- 
ments in other fields. He brought the Illinois State Board of 
Health into the main stream of the public health movement, 
developed a realistic plan for reducing smallpox incidence, 
and became a leader in what was called “state medicine.” The 
iatter included quarantine, sanitation, vital statistics, and the 
certification of practicing physicians through an examination 
and license system. In brief, state medicine at this time was 
a systematic effort on the part of health officers to protect the 
public from certain evil practices in the medical profession 
and to create better living conditions. To succeed, the program 
had to have the support of reputable doctors and a majority 
of the people. Consequently, it was essential that health 
officials should use caution and diplomacy in performing their 
duties in order to keep as many people as possible in a co- 
operative mood. In this respect, Rauch showed wisdom and 
insight. 

Rauch made one other contribution of major importance. 
Under his leadership, the Illinois State Board of Health be- 
came a powerful influence in creating a movement to revise 
and strengthen the curriculum and the graduation require- 
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ments of American medical colleges. Rauch felt that it was 
his responsibility and his duty to society to expose the weak- 
nesses of the standard medical education of the day and to do 
all in his power to improve it. 

At a meeting held at Cairo, November 15, 1877, the state 
secretary and his colleagues turned their ideas into action when 
they drew up a resolution to the effect that a diploma from a 
medical school which allowed students to cram two years of 
work into a short session of a few months would not be recog- 
nized in Illinois after July 1, 1878. The resolution indicated 
that it was impossible for a student to learn the fundamentals 
of medical science in less than two full courses of lectures 
spread over a period of two years. In addition, the doctors 
denounced the custom of allowing several years of practice to 
be substituted for a year of medical school courses.” 

The Cairo resolution was only the beginning of the cam- 
paign to improve medical education. In 1880 the board drew 
up minimum requirements for a first class medical school and 
after 1883 it refused to recognize a diploma from a college 
that did not meet these requirements. To be recognized by 
the Illinois health authorities, a college had to have a specific 
admissions policy which would exclude all candidates of ques- 
tionable moral standing. Furthermore, in order to be certi- 
fied by the board, a medical school would have to insist that 
candidates for admission present a diploma from a liberal arts 
college or high school. If a candidate did not offer a diploma 
he would have to take a thorough examination in English 
composition and elementary science. Rauch thought that it 
was disgraceful that some of the candidates who applied for 
a license in Illinois could not spell simple words and he could 
not see how they could learn enough to be a doctor of medicine 
if they did not understand the English language.” 

With respect to medical curricula, the Illinois board de- 


26 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 39-41. 
27 The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. CXXII (1890), 257. 
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clared that it would not accept any course of study that did not 
include anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia medica and 
therapeutics, theory and practice of medicine, pathology, sur- 
gery, obstetrics and gynecology, hygiene, and medical juris- 
prudence. The medical schools were advised not to overlook 
the importance of laboratory work and hospital observation 
and practice. Rauch asserted that the student who did not 
become skillful in the dissecting room had to acquire his 
technique at the bedside of his patients ‘often at fearful 
cost.’”** Another weakness in the medical school program was 
the short session. Rauch set the yearly session at not less than 
five months and extended the entire course to three years, in- 
cluding the time spent in lectures, clinics, and hospitals. This 
was quite an improvement since a student could get his degree 
in less than two years under the old system. Finally, the new 
regulations emphasized the importance of compulsory attend- 
ance at all classes, adequate teaching facilities, access to a clinic, 
and a competent faculty.” 

In setting up minimum requirements for the medical de- 
gree, and in subsequent exposures of fraudulent and incom- 
petent medical schools, the Illinois State Board of Health 
exerted considerable influence on American medical educa- 
tion. Health authorities were generous with their praise of 
the work done by the board and applauded Rauch for his 
efforts in raising the standards of the medical profession. The 
Missouri State Board of Health not only accepted the Illinois 
requirements as a standard to be used in judging medical 
colleges but invited Rauch to attend its meetings in an advisory 
capacity. According to The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, the Illinois schedule of minimum requirements for 
medical schools had national significance. “It is evident,” said 
this journal, “that medical education in the United States is 
far short of even a satisfactory condition, but it is also evident 


28 Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 42. 
29 [hid., 39-41. 
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that a gradual improvement is taking place, and that a change 
for the better became marked with the establishment of the 
minimum requirements of the Illinois Board.’ 

The Illinois campaign to improve the medical profession 
was not just a flash in the pan. It was a permanent program 
which revised its aims and raised its standards with the passing 
years. Moreover, it kept the problem of medical education 
before the public and the medical profession at all times, and 
the pressure brought results. Dr. J. Collins Warren, speaking 
before the First Pan-American Medical Congress in 1893, de- 
clared that “the reports on medical education by the Illinois 
board, I do not hesitate to say, have exerted a more powerful 
influence on the movement in education than any other publi- 
cation which our medical literature has produced.” 

The results in Illinois were gratifying. In 1890 the num- 
ber of physicians with college degrees in medicine was nearly 
double the number recorded in 1880. Moreover, the scientific 
skill and technical knowledge of the doctors had improved 
and their professional attainments increased accordingly. This 
was the result of the insistence on thoroughness in the medical 
colleges, the longer terms of study, and the practical applica- 
tion of theory in clinics and hospitals associated with the 
medical schools. By insisting on higher standards for the 
medical degree, Rauch was doing more than discharging a 
legal obligation to the state. Through a well educated pro- 
fession he hoped to achieve not only increased skills and com- 
petency in medicine and surgery, but higher standards of sani- 
tation and public hygiene which would benefit the people of 
Illinois and mankind in general. 


30 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. CXXII, p. 257. 

31 Transactions of the First Pan-American Medical Congress, Vol. Il, p. 2181. 
A similar opinion was expressed by the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. XVI, p. 499. 
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THE FRONT ENTRANCE WITH ITS PRISMATIC GLASS 


The handsome English hall clock at the left is among the nineteenth cen- 
tury furnishings of the Rendleman House which Mr. and Mrs. Grieve have also 
offered to present to the Historical Library. 
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RENDLEMAN HOUSE—MUSEUM 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By HOWARD F. RISSLER 


ATE IN the session of the Seventieth Illinois General 

Assembly (June 13, 1957) House Bill 1410 was intro- 
duced (1415 was the last) by the three Representatives of the 
Fifty-eighth District: Clyde L. Choate, Democrat, of Anna, 
Union County; John E. Miller, Republican, of Tamms, Alex- 
ander County; and W. J. McDonald, Republican, of Murphys- 
boro, Jackson County. On July 8, the measure, which had 
been passed by the legislature, was signed into law by Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton. 

This act authorized the Illinois State Historical Library 
to accept the property known as the Rendleman House, in 
Cairo, as a gift from the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. 
Grieve. The bill stipulated that the Historical Library will, 
“in conjunction with the Illinois State- Historical Society, es- 
tablish, maintain and operate such property as a museum de- 
picting and portraying the history of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries,’ and provided a biennial appropriation of 
$27,000 for that purpose. Title to the property is expected 
to pass to the Library during the next year. 

Rendleman House is a two-story brick mansion, painted 
white, with a mansard roof and a high stone foundation set 
on three-quarters of an acre (.76 acre, to be exact) of beauti- 
fully landscaped grounds. It is located on the southwest 
corner of Washington Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, in 
the northwest section of the city of Cairo. The house faces 
Washington Avenue at a point where it takes a slight turn 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE WINDING STAIRWAY 


There are six niches on the turns and beneath these stairs. 
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to the southeast from its north-south course. Thus the prop- 
erty actually fronts to the east of north. Along the south (or 
southeast) side is Charles Street. 

Charles Trimble, a member of the staff of State Architect 
John D. Jarvis, was assigned to make a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the physical condition of the house and in his 
report stated that it is “in excellent structural condition, and 
has obviously been well maintained over the period of years 
since it was built.” The only major item of rehabilitation, 
the report added, would be the replacement of the electrical 
distribution system which “‘is of ancient vintage.” 

State Historian Clyde C. Walton, after a preliminary 
survey as to its possibilities, said that he found the house 
“ideally suited” to museum purposes. Although their orig- 
inal gift was a most generous one—teal estate men have ap- 
praised the property at $75,000—Mr. and Mrs. Grieve have 
added that they intend to include any of the furnishings that 
can be used. Most of these are nineteenth-century period 
pieces that have been collected by the Grieves or were inherit- 
ed by them from Mrs. Grieve’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. John J. 
Rendleman. A few have been in the house since it was built. 

What is now known as the Rendleman House was built 
in 1865 by Captain William Parker Halliday, the most suc- 
cessful of Cairo’s Civil War millionaires. The Captain was 
born in Rutland, Meigs County, Ohio, on July 21, 1827. He 
worked as a newspaper printer and proprietor and then was 
a clerk and finally part owner of an Ohio River steamboat. 
He settled in Cairo shortly before the war began and organ- 
ized the firm of Halliday Brothers which got off to a better 
than ‘good start during the war and flourished for about thirty 
years. As the oldest of the five brothers and senior partner 
in the firm he owned a controlling interest in the City National 
Bank, Cairo City Gas Company, and the Cairo Electric Light 
and Power Company. His extensive local real estate holdings 
included all the Ohio River waterfront between Cairo and 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM 


The handmade fan in the frame on the wall at the right was one of several 
brought from France by members of the Rendleman family and used as deco- 
rations throughout the house. 
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Mound City and Cairo’s famous Halliday Hotel, where Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant made his headquarters during the early 
months of the Civil War. But the Captain did not confine 
his interests to Cairo. He owned cotton lands in Arkansas, 
a hotel in Memphis, and furniture companies there and in New 
Orleans. He also had coal mines near Hallidayboro, in Jack- 
son County, and salt wells and a large farm near DuQuoin. 

When Captain Halliday died in Chicago on September 
22, 1899, the obituary in the Cairo paper called him “Cairo’s 
most prominent citizen” and estimated his wealth at between 
three and four million dollars. The Halliday Hotel was de- 
stroyed by fire on February 22, 1943, but Cairo still has a Halli- 
day Park in which there is a famous statue dedicated to the 
Captain's memory. This is a bronze work titled ““The Hewer,” 
by George Grey Barnard. It was exhibited at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904 prior to its unveiling in Cairo in 1906. 
Sculptor Lorado Taft is reported to have considered it ‘one 
of the two best nudes” then (1910) in America. 

Captain Halliday presumably lived in his Victorian man- 
sion from the time it was built until his death. In the con- 
struction there are many features that only a man of his wealth 
could afford and others that only a man with his river back- 
ground could have conceived. Although the workmanship 
and materials generally were of the finest the Captain added 
a number of touches that were definitely in the luxury class— 
and each contributes its note of distinction to the house. One 
of these was the use of leaded prismatic glass in the panels 
of the double doors and large fanlight of the front entrance— 
Dr. Rendleman added the stained glass in the bay windows in 
the living room and library. Another was the heavy, ornate 
plaster molding and ceiling centerpieces in the latter two 
rooms. This molding is in the oak-leaf and acorn design 
which was very popular at the time and would be practically 
impossible to duplicate today. A “feature of arresting inter- 
est,” in the words of the Trimble report, is the open, oval 
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central stairway which winds from the back of the first floor 
hall to the roof, 38 feet, 4 inches above. ‘The intricate con- 
struction of this stairway,” the report continues, ‘together with 
the artistically curved {mahogany} balustrade is an outstand- 
ing example of custom stair building craftsmanship, now prac- 
tically extinct.”” The house has five usable fireplaces, two of 
them decorated with ornamental ceramic tile which, the Trim- 
ble report states, “is outstanding in design and w orkmanship, 
and worthy of exhibition as works of art.” 

A distinctive river boat touch supplied by Captain Halli- 
day is the glassed-in pilot house, complete with a sliding hatch, 
that serves as the entrance onto the roof. The top roof itself 
is flat instead of sloping as is usual with a mansard roof. This 
flat part is surrounded by a low, cast-iron railing and resembles 
the deck of a river boat, which probably was the intention. 
In several rooms of the house the Captain also installed large 
mirrors from river boats. 

Most unusual of several unique features of the Rendleman 
House, however, is the little theater on the third floor. It 
occupies the southeast side, and the stage, complete with 
proscenium arch, curtain, footlights, and backdrops, is at the 
front of the house. This room is approximately 15 feet wide 
by 35 feet long, with the stage taking 12 feet of this, which 
allows seating space for an audience of forty or fifty. The 
ceiling of the theater is 13 feet high and the stage is raised 
three steps above the auditorium. When he saw the room 
for the first time State Historian Walton decided this would 
be the place for the showboat exhibit of the future museum. 
It was here that Mrs. Grieve (Adelaide Rendleman) played as 
a girl—particularly on rainy days. And the interest she ac- 
quired in the theater led to her later stage career in New York 
and Hollywood—where she was known as Adelaide Rondell. 

Soon after Captain Halliday’s death Dr. John J. Rendle- 
man and his family moved into the house and in 1901 he pur- 
chased the property. Although the Doctor made no funda- 
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STAGE OF THE THIRD-FLOOR LITTLE THEATER 


The wall at the right slopes inward with the lines of the mansard roof. 
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THE NorTHWEST BEDROOM—ABOVE THE DINING ROOM 
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mental changes he installed the latest in heating, water, and 
electrical systems as these conveniences became available. The 
principal contribution of the Rendleman family has been in 
the development and landscaping of the grounds until the 
property now presents a park-like appearance. Mrs. Grieve 
says that pictures taken about 1900 show the only greenery 
around the house to be scattered clumps of elephant-ear ferns. 
She adds that her mother “planned the original landscaping 
and selected all the flowers, shrubs and trees which were plant- 
ed during a period of ten years beginning about 1905.” The 
yard is enclosed on the street sides by a low white picket 
fence. The front walk and walks around both sides of the 
house are made of brick laid in a herringbone pattern. A 
small active fountain forms the center of the plantings in the 
southeast yard, and there are bird houses, feeders, and baths, 
a sun dial and other accessories to enhance the park-like atmos- 
phere. In the back yard there is a giant Ginkgo tree which, 
Mrs. Grieve recalls, was planted by her father after a family 
visit in 1913 to New York where they admired the Ginkgoes 
that had been planted at Grant’s Tomb by the Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States. The front walk is bordered 
on both sides by Emperor daffodils and along the Twenty- 
eighth Street fence are Blaze roses. Mrs. Grieve recently took 
a botanical census of the property and compiled a list of twenty- 
eight varieties of trees which included pink, white, and Chi- 
nese dogwood, grandiflora and Soulangeana Magnolias, Euro- 
pean and American holly, Japanese maple, Korean cherry, fig, 
and four species of crabapple, in addition to a number of 
evergreens. There were forty different shrubs, nine varieties 
of roses and eleven of climbing roses, five vines and twenty 
flowers. But when she came to the bamboo Mrs. Grieve did 
not know how to catalog it. The original plant came from 
Georgia and it spreads prolifically from underground runners. 

When Captain Halliday planned his house he made two 
concessions to the delta-like position and soil of Cairo. The 
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THE BAY WINDOW IN THE LIVING ROOM 
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first was in having the basement dug only a few feet deep and 
then having the grounds graded so that the basement floor 
is less than three feet below the grade line and is above the 
level of the street—thus the basement is always dry. The 
other was that the footings for the exterior walls and all in- 
terior load-bearing walls extend four feet below the basement 
floor, with the result that none of the walls has ever showed 
cracks as do less firmly based structures. 

The exterior foundations—2 feet thick and 8 feet, 7 inches 
in height--are made of limestone blocks cut to a uniform cross 
section but in random lengths. This stone was quarried at 
Makanda, about ten miles south of Carbondale and near pres- 
ent-day Giant City State Park, which takes its name from its 
limestone formations. Many of these blocks are of a size 
known to builders as “two-man stones,” presumably because 
two men were required to lift one and place it in position. 
The exterior brick walls of the first floor are 18 inches thick, 
and those of the second floor and all interior walls and parti- 
tions are one foot in thickness. 

Although Rendleman House is frequently described as 
a ten-room Victorian mansion it is actually two houses in one 
and has much more space than the expression “ten rooms’ 
indicates. It is approximately 68 feet from front to rear and 
59 feet wide by 45 feet from ground level to roof. The 
mansard-roofed main part of the house contains three rooms 
on the first floor—dining room, living room, and library— 
and three bedrooms and a dressing room on the second floor. 
Back of this section is a two-story apartment with the kitchen 
and sun room on the first floor and a bedroom on the second. 
There is no third story to this part of the house and the ceil- 
ings here are much lower than at the front—a second floor 
hall may be entered by way of a door off a landing on the 
winding stairway between the first and second floors. This 
enumeration of rooms omits the 8-foot basement under the 
entire house, the 10-by-28-foot stair halls on all three floors, 
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an 11-by-12-foot stair hall on the two floors at the rear, plus 
lavatories and bathrooms, and several other halls and store- 
rooms. This arrangement of two houses in one will make it 
possible for the future custodian to live on the premises and 
still have his quarters separate from the museum. 

The front entrance to the house is across a 7-foot-wide 
porch which extends along the northeast side 26 feet, around 
the corner and down the northwest side for another 28 feet to 
the end of the main part of the house. Around the porch and 
the roof above it and around the tops of the two bay windows 
is a railing with heavy wooden balusters. 

The double front doors lead into the main hall, of course. 
To the right of this is the 15-by-27-foot, 7-inch dining room 
with a large gilt-framed mirror from a river steamer at the 
far end, five full-length windows, and the most ornate of the 
five usable fireplaces in the house. Across the hall are the 
living room at the front and beyond it is the library. These 
rooms are 15 feet, 7 inches by 21 feet and 13 feet, 9 inches by 

18 feet, 9 inches in size respectively. The alcove for the liv- 
ing room bay window, which faces the front of the house, is 
7 feet, 6 inches wide by 6 feet deep, and the one in the library 
is 6 feet, 6 inches wide by 4 feet deep. The living room has 
a fireplace but the one in the library has been covered by a 
bookcase. To the left of this bookcase is the door to the sun 
room or “conservatory.” This door consists of one large panel 
of leaded, prismatic glass with a wooden frame around it. It 
was purchased by Dr. Rendleman after it had won a prize at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. Between the living room 
and library is a doorway with a fluted Corinthian column on 
each side. Although the oak-leaf and acorn molding design 
was used only in the living room and library the hall and din- 
ing room have a heavy plaster molding in a simple geometrical 
pattern. The ceilings on the first floor at the front of the 
house are 12 feet, 6 inches high. 

The three second-floor bedrooms in this part of the house 
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FIREPLACE IN THE DINING ROOM 
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range in size from 14 feet, 3 inches by 18 feet to 15 feet by 
18 feet, 6 inches. All three have usable fireplaces, two of 
them with cherry mantels and built-in mirrors, while the third 
is of ornamental cast iron. The one in the northeast bedroom 
also has ceramic tile decorations. Back of the northwest bed- 
room there is an 8-foot, 8-inch by 13-foot dressing room. These 
second-floor ceilings are 11-feet high and undecorated. In 
addition to the little theater on the third floor there are two 
large storage rooms and the hall. 

When Captain Halliday built his house this area was in 
suburban Cairo, but within a few years there were three more 
mansions on the other corners of Washington Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street. Two of these houses are still standing 
and with the Rendleman House make the intersection what is 
probably the most historic site in Cairo. Across Washington 
Avenue to the east of Rendleman House is Magnolia Manor, 
where ex-President and Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant were entertained 
for two days in April, 1880. It is now maintained as the 
museum of the Cairo Historical Association. Across Twenty- 
eighth Street to the north is The Magnolias, where George 
Parsons, long-time mayor of Cairo, entertained the great and 
near-great, including President Theodore Roosevelt on Oc- 
tober 3, 1907. This house is now privately owned—by Herman 
Weber. The fourth house, on the northeast corner of the 
intersection, has since been torn down. 

On the parking outside the yard are two final reminders 
of the period of the Halliday- Rendleman House—in more 
than ninety years it has been owned by only two families. 
These are the iron barrels of two Civil War cannon which 
are embedded, muzzle down, in the ground. An unusual fea- 
ture of these two ancient castings is that the barrels were 
never bored out. The war ended before they could be made 
into weapons and they became hitching posts instead. 


























ROBERT WRITES ABOUT HIS MOTHER 


Just seventy-five years ago this summer, July 16, 1882, 
Mary Todd Lincoln died in Springfield at the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards. She had been in poor health 
for a long time and very ill, indeed, since returning from 
Europe in the fall of 1880. At that time she came out to 
Springfield to live in seclusion. 

The Edwards house was a handsome place and stood on 
the high ground south of the Capitol where the Centennial 
Building now stands. It was probably in this house that Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Mary Todd met. Here they were married. 
To this house the body of Tad was brought in the early morn- 
ing hours of July 17, 1871. Tad had died in Chicago two 
days before. And to this Edwards house Robert came to visit 
his mother in May, 1881. He brought his little daughter, 
Mary, with him in the hope that the child’s presence would 
soften the hard feeling that his mother had toward him. After 
this visit the relations between mother and son were not quite 
so strained. 
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The Illinois State Historical Library has a letter written 
by Robert just after this trip to Springfield. Upon his return 
to Washington, where he was then Secretary of War, he wrote 
to Mrs. James H. Orne, a good friend of his mother’s, who 
had written to inquire about her: 

WASHINGTON JUNE 2/81 
My DEAR MRs. ORNE 
Just arriving from the west I find your kind letter of Sunday. That day 
I spent with my mother in Springfield where she is with her sister, Mrs. 
Edwards. The reports you have seen about her are exaggerated very much. 
She is undoubtedly far from well & has not been out of her room for more 
than six months and she thinks she is very ill. My own judgment is that 
some part of her trouble is imaginary. 

I take pleasure in sending your letter to her & I know she will be glad 
to hear from you 

I thank you heartily for your kind words to myself. 

VERY SINCERELY YOURS 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Mrs. James H. Orne was a prominent Philadelphian whose 
acquaintance Mary Todd Lincoln had made during White 
House days. Her husband was an active Republican, and her 
brother, Charles O'Neill, had been a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mrs. Orne was in Europe in 1869 and visited Mrs. Lin- 
coln in Frankfort, Germany. She was shocked that the widow 
of Abraham Lincoln was living in such poverty and used her 
influence to try to get Congress to vote a pension for Mrs. 
Lincoln. Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, to whom 
Mrs. Orne had written, proposed a pension of $5,000, but the 
bill failed to pass. 

Robert’s opinion that his mother was “undoubtedly far 
from well” is an understatement of the facts and shows a lack 
of awareness of the situation that is now difficult to under- 
stand. No doubt her mental condition had much to do with 
her sufferings, but there can be no denying the reality of her 
physical afflictions. 
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In the fall of 1881 Mrs. Lincoln went to New York to 
seek the help of a prominent orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Lewis A. 
Sayre. But she got no better and on March 21, 1882, wrote 
to her favorite grand-nephew, Edward Lewis Baker, to tell 
him that she was coming back to Springfield. The letter is 
written on stationery of the Grand Central Hotel, New York. 
She tells Lewis that she is leaving New York at 5:30 Wednes- 
day evening and will arrive in Springfield at seven o'clock 
Friday morning. “I dread the journey greatly,” she says, “with 
my limbs still in so paralzed { sic} a state.” 

This was her last letter to “My dear Lewis’ and possibly 
the last she ever wrote. She returned to her room at the 
Edwards mansion where she kept the shades drawn. In early 
July she suffered an attack of boils which caused her great 
pain. On Saturday, July 15, she suffered a stroke of paralysis, 
slipped into a state of unconsciousness and on the following 
evening she died. : 

Mary Todd Lincoln’s life and personality have been sub- 
jects of controversy for many years. She suffered much both 


from physical afflictions and from the grief of losing three 
sons and her husband. She was persecuted by the press. It 
is not surprising that the burdens were too great for her to 
bear. 


NOT “EVEN A SHADOW OF A DOUBT” 


Lincoln’s religion has been a controversial subject ever 
since he ran for Congress against Peter Cartwright in 1846. 
Cartwright, a circuit riding preacher, was “whispering the 
charge of infidelity” against him, or at least so Lincoln had 
been informed. Lincoln stated his position at that time in a 
handbill “To the Voters of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict.” 

In the election he defeated Cartwright overwhelmingly— 
by a vote of 6,340 to 4,829, and carried eight of the eleven 
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counties in the Seventh Congressional District. But the ques- 
tion of his religious views has never been so conclusively set- 
tled and has been a topic for speculation ever since. 
William H. Herndon talked and wrote a lot about it. 
In fact he thought he knew a// about the subject, as the follow- 
ing letter will show. It was addressed to Edward McPherson, 


then Clerk of the House of Representatives. McPherson had 
written to Herndon on January 29, 1866 to thank him for send- 


ing an abstract of his second lecture on Lincoln. McPherson 
particularly liked Herndon’s remarks on Lincoln's “religious 
character,” and thought his interpretation ‘‘the most interest- 


ing & satisfactory I have seen.” 
This text of Herndon’s reply is taken from an undated 


newspaper clipping and there is no indication as to the paper 
whence it came. But the letter and story were furnished to the 
paper by William L. McPherson, Edward McPherson’s son, 
who died in 1930. The father had died in 1895. Here is 
Herndon’s letter: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FEB. 11, 1866. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. 

My dear Sir: Your kind note dated the 29th ult. is this moment handed 
to me and for which I thank you. I sent you my 2nd lecture because some 
of your friends here wished me to: they wanted the Ist one, but I did not 
have it. I did not make out the abstracts—Reports of any one of my lectures. 
I have delivered the third one. I thank you for your appreciation of the 
Lectures. The condensed Reports are timid. If I ever get time I will write 
out fully and publish. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Religion is too well known to me to allow of even a 
shadow of a doubt; he is or was a Theist & Rationalist, denying all extra- 
ordinary, supernatural Inspiration or Revelation. At one time in his life 
to say the least, he was an elevated Pantheist, doubting the immortality of 
the soul as the Christian world understands that term. He believed that the 
soul lost its identity and was immortal as a force. Subsequent to this he 
rose to the belief of a God and this is all the change he ever underwent. I 
speak knowing what I say. He was a noble man—a good great man for all 
this. My own ideas of God—His attributes—man, his destiny, and the re- 
lations of the two are tinged with Mr. Lincoln’s Religion. I cannot, for the 
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poor life of me, see why men dodge the sacred truth of things. In my poor 
lectures I stick to the truth and bide my time. I love Mr. Lincoln dearly— 
almost worship him but that can’t blind me. He's the purest politician I 
ever saw, and the lustest man. I am scribbling—that’s the word—away at a 
life of Mr. Lincoln—gather known, authentic & true facts of him. 

Excuse the liberties I have taken with you—hope you wan't have a fight 
with Johnson. Is he turning out a fool—a Tyler? He must go with God 
if he wants to be a living and vital Power. Again excuse. 

Yours TRULY, W. H. HERNDON. 


What did Lincoln have to say about the charges of in- 
fidelity against him? He denied that he had ever been a 
scoffer at Christianity or had ever doubted the truth of the 
Scriptures. He did not think that a man running for public 
office had the right to insult the feelings of the community 
by such talk. But what he really believed, and this probably 
held true throughout his life, was known only to himself. 
No man could speak for Lincoln in this respect. Many have 
tried. The text of his handbill “To the Voters of the Seventh 
Congressional District” follows: 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 

A charge having got into circulation in some of the neighborhoods of 
this District, in substance that I am an open scoffer at Christianity, I have 
by the advice of some friends concluded to notice the subject in this form. 
That I am not a member of any Christian Church, is true; but I have never 
denied the truth of the Scriptures; and I have never spoken with intentional 
disrespect of religion in general, or of any denomination of Christians in 
particular. It is true that in early life I was inclined to believe in what I 
understand is called the “Doctrine of Necessity’—that is, that the human 
mind is impelled to action, or held in rest by some power, over which the 
mind itself has no control; and I have sometimes (with one, two or three, 
but never publicly) tried to maintain this opinion in argument. The habit 
of arguing thus however, I have, entirely left off for more than five years. 
And I add here, I have always understood this same opinion to be held by 
several of the Christian denominations. The foregoing, is the whole truth, 
briefly stated, in relation to myself, upon this subject. 

I do not think I could myself, be brought to support a man for office, 
whom I knew to be an open enemy of, and scoffer at, religion. Leaving the 
higher matter of eternal consequences, between him and his Maker, I still 
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do not think any man has the right thus to insult the feelings, and injure 
the morals, of the community in which he may live. If, then, I was guilty 
of such conduct, I should blame no man who should condemn me for it; but 
I do blame those, whoever they may be, who falsely put such a charge in 
circulation against me. 

JULy 31. 1846. A. LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN WRITES A LETTER FOR STANTON 


Among the valuable documents acquired by Ralph G. 
Newman of the Abraham Lincoln Bookshop, Chicago, with 
the papers of the late Wiley R. Reynolds, is the original tele- 
gram Secretary of War Stanton sent to General Grant on 
March 3, 1865, giving the terms for Lee’s capitulation. 

The interesting thing about this document is that while 
it was sent to Grant by Stanton it is all in Lincoln’s handwriting 
with the exception of the date, salutation, and signature. These 
are in Stanton’s handwriting. 

General Grant had telegraphed to Stanton on March 2 
giving the text of a communication that he had just received 
from General Lee. The latter had suggested a meeting, but 
before replying Grant telegraphed to Stanton explaining the 
entire situation. Grant’s telegram closes with these words: 
“T respectfully request instructions.” The “instructions” which 
Lincoln wrote out for Stanton to send to Grant follow: 


MARCH 3, 1865 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL GRANT 
The President directs me to say to you that he wishes you to have no 
conference with General Lee unless it be for the capitulation of Gen. Lee's 
army, Of on some minor, and purely, military matter. He instructs me to 
say that you are not to decide, discuss, or confer upon any political question. 
Such questions the President holds in his own hands; and will submit them 
to no military conferences or conventions. Meantime you are to press to the 
utmost, your military advantages. 
EDWIN M STANTON 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
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Congressman Abraham Lincoln. By Donald W. Riddle. (University of 
Illinois Press: Urbana, 1957. Pp. vii{3]}, 280. $4.50.) 


When Abraham ‘Lincoln returned to Springfield on March 31, 1849, 
after serving a single term in the House of the Thirtieth Congress, nobody, 
except perhaps his wife, dreamed he would some day be President of the 
United States and belong to the ages. And nobody in the Seventh District 
of Illinois accounted the career of “Spotty” Lincoln, only Whig in the state's 
delegation, worth writing a book about. 

But Dr. Donald W. Riddle has written, and the University of Illinois 
Press has published such a book. It is Congressman Abraham Lincoln and 
must be included on any severely selected shelf of Lincolniana. Dr. Riddle 
is head of the division of social science in the Chicago undergraduate branch 
of the University of Illinois. 

Less than three weeks after Lincoln took his seat in Congress, he in- 
troduced the famous “spot” resolutions, requesting the President to indicate 
the exact spot on which the blood of Americans had been shed—the overt 
act that began the Mexican War. These resolutions, which did not impress 
his colleagues, haunted Lincoln the rest of his life. His political enemies in 
Illinois, even after he became a national figure, referred to him as “Spotty” 
in newspaper editorials, political articles and speeches. 

The Sangamon County Whig frequently and bitterly attacked the Demo- 
cratic Polk administration for its conduct of the “unnecessary” war with 
Mexico. When he was not criticizing the Polk administration, Congressman 
Lincoln was running Washington errands for his constituents and working 
diligently in the field of political patronage for his friends and, in the long 
view, for himself. 


314 
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Lincoln had agreed, in order to obtain the Whig nomination in the 
Seventh District, that he would serve only one term if elected. He honored 
that agreement. But his “spot” speeches in Congress had been so unpopular 
that the next Whig candidate in the Seventh District was defeated by the 
Democratic nominee in the election of 1848. 

Abraham Lincoln was more interested in politics and patronage than 
in lawmaking during his single term in Congress. During his last months 
in Washington he worked hard to. land a federal appointment from General 
Zachary Taylor, the Whig President-elect for whom Lincoln had campaigned 
vigorously. Denied the General Land Office, which he had sought, he was 
offered in turn the secretaryship and, later, the governorship of Oregon 
Territory, both of which he declined. He returned to Springfield to resume 
the private practice of law and engage in local and state politics. 

Abraham Lincoln may have had no desire to return to the House of 
Representatives in Washington, but he had ambitions for the Senate. In 
1854 he was elected to the Illinois legislature but resigned when he learned 
that the new state constitution, adopted while he was in Washington, barred 
a member of the legislature from appointment to the United States Senate 
during his elected term. United States Senators then were elected by the 
state legislature. Lincoln wanted to be available. Four years later he was 
engaged in debate with Stephen A. Douglas in a memorable campaign for 
a seat in the United States Senate. 

Abraham Lincoln sat in the House of Representatives for two years of 
a period notable for the controversy over the extension of slavery. But Dr. 
Riddle notes that “the most conspicuous feature of Congressman Lincoln's 
course with reference to slavery is his discreet silence.” 

Dr. Riddle’s day-by-day record is a useful reference work carefully docu- 
mented. It is also a most readable narrative that will interest any sophomore 
in Lincolniana who has read the basic biographies and is reaching for the 
more detailed, specialized studies. This reviewer rejoices that the University 
of Illinois Press is publishing books about Lincoln by Illinois writers. Illinois 
has lost a number of eminent Lincolnians—Randall, Pratt, Thomas—in re- 
cent years. Perhaps Dr. Riddle can lead in the Return from Rutgers. 

Decatur DAVID V. FELTS 


The Lincoln Legend and Other Programs. By Donald R. Alter. (Pageant 
Press, Inc.: New York, 1956. Pp. 130. $2.50.) 


Four programs of readings designed especially for clubs, organizations 
(such as P.T.A.), churches and schools are contained in this book. “The 
Lincoln Legend” is the first and from it comes the title. The others are: 
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“War and Peace,” “The Prince of Peace” (especially suitable for the Christ- 
mas season) and “Renaissance Portraits.’ The latter, based on dramatic 
monologues of Robert Browning, would take considerable practice to present 
properly and would then be appreciated fully only by Browning enthusiasts. 

“The Lincoln Legend” is suitable for presentation to any audience, as 
are the other two programs, and Dr. Alter’s choice of Lincoln poems is in- 
spired. The program is especially valuable because it attempts to set the 
world straight on the Ann Rutledge romance and the Bixby letter. Dr 
Alter’s choice of selections is excellent. One can only wish that in connec- 
tion with the Bixby letter he had also included Lincoln's beautiful and per- 
sonal letter of sympathy written to Fanny McCullough, December 23, 1862, 
after the death of her father. It could be included easily without adding more 
than two minutes or so to the program. 

Dr. Alter has been a member of the Social Science Department at Eastern 
Illinois State College at Charleston for the past twenty-two years. He is also 
a lecturer on the historical backgrounds of the Old and New Testaments. 

S. A. W. 


Marks of Lincoln on Our Land. By Maurine Whorton Redway and Dorothy 
Kendall Bracken. (Hastings House: New York, 1957. Pp. 121. 
$3.75.) 


This little picture book has the threefold purpose of serving as a guide 
to the Lincoln memorials, telling the essential facts of Lincoln’s life, and— 


the authors hope—stimulating readers to visit the monuments described. 
The story begins in Kentucky with the Lincoln Statue at Hodgenville. 
Pictures of the cabins at Sinking Spring and at Knob Creek Farm are shown 
with suitable descriptive text. Three more pictures help the reader understand 
Lincoln’s brief but formative years in Indiana. His pioneer life in Illinois 
is told with halftones of the reconstructed cabin at Goose Nest Prairie in 


Coles County and ten scenes from New Salem. 

Lincoln’s mature years are depicted with reproductions of the courthouse 
at Vandalia, the courthouse and Governor's Mansion at Springfield, and Old 
Main at Knox College. Lincoln’s Springfield residence is also ably described. 

Excellent pictures of the Capitol at Washington; the White House, in- 
cluding Lincoln’s reconstructed bedroom; Vinnie Ream’s statue of Lincoln 
and Ford’s Theatre, portray Lincoln's life as President. The book closes with 
an impressive picture of the Lincoln Memorial on the Potomac, built at a 
cost of $2,900,000—compared to the $10,000 appropriated for Vinnie Ream. 
The authors describe the breathtaking majesty of the Memorial but they are 
objective enough to repeat the criticisms of some contemporaries who main- 
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tained that the homespun Lincoln should not be memorialized by a Greek 
temple—no matter how magnificent. 

The text in this book enhances the pictures, and the printing and format 
combine to make an attractive volume which should be particularly popular 
with school children. Unfortunately there are some errors. Lincoln did not 
deliver his Cooper Union Address in October, 1859. The suggestion that he 
grow a beard was not made to him by “a young girl in Illinois,” and 1863 
was not in “the eighteenth century.” Certainly there is no valid reason to 
believe that Lincoln’s mother was “frail.” Quite the reverse! She seems to 
have been the most muscular woman in her pioneer neighborhood. That 
Tom Lincoln built for his family a “half-faced log and bough camp” in In- 
diana has been questioned for want of proof. And if Daniel Chester French 
knew Lincoln—except by reputation—more scholars should be familiar with 
that fact. These questionable statements are excusable. Errors slip into the 
most carefully written books. But when the authors copy whole passages 
from others and present them as their own writing, they deserve severe cen- 
sure. If this is not plagiarism your reviewer has never seen it. The few 
passages he recognized and took time to verify certainly make the entire book 
suspect. 

University of California, Santa Barbara College JAY MONAGHAN 


Orville H. Browning: Lincoln’s Friend and Critic. By Maurice G. Baxter. 
(Indiana University Press: Bloomington, 1957. [Indiana Univer- 
sity Publications, Social Science Series No. 16}. Pp. vii, 351. $4.50.) 


Professor Maurice G. Baxter, of Indiana University’s history department, 


has written a definitive biography of Orville Hickman Browning, a project 
which was begun under the direction of the late Dr. J. G. Randall at the 
University of Illinois. 

Browning was born in Kentucky on February 10, 1806, and attended 
Augusta College although he did not graduate. Instead, he began to read 


law in the office of an uncle and was admitted to the bar in 1831. At about 
the time that Abraham Lincoln arrived at Sangamo Town, Illinois, seven 
miles northwest of Springfield, Browning moved from Kentucky to Quincy. 
Thereafter, there is a great similarity in the careers of these two men. 

Both Browning and Lincoln served in the Black Hawk War and then 
returned to build their futures as lawyers, although Lincoln was not admitted 
to the bar until 1837. In 1836 Browning was elected to the Illinois General 
Assembly as senator from Adams County and met Lincoln, who had been 
in the lower house of the Assembly since 1834. Both men were Whigs and 
joined the ranks of the Republican Party when it was founded in 1856. 
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Browning also made many speeches to gain support for the new party, but 
his choice for President in 1860 was Edward Bates of Missouri—not Lincoln. 
Nevertheless, when Lincoln was nominated by the Illinois State Republican 
Convention, Browning suppressed his preference for Bates and worked for 
Lincoln's nomination at the national convention. 

After the Republican triumph at the polls, Browning's correspondence 
with Lincoln greatly increased. He even revised Lincoln’s first inaugural 
address, advised him on the appointment of officials, and sought a high post 
for himself. When he failed to receive an appointment, Browning asked to 
be placed on the Supreme Court but was again refused by Lincoln. How- 
ever, when Stephen A. Douglas died on June 3, 1861, Governor Richard 
Yates, a Republican, gave Browning an interim appointment as Senator from 
Illinois. In the Senate he was known as a conservative, and on January 30, 
1863, William A. Richardson, who had been chosen by the Illinois legis- 
ture, replaced him. 

Soon after this, Browning helped organize the law firm of Edgar Cowan, 
Thomas Ewing, Sr., and Britton A. Hill which practiced in Washington be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court and the Federal Court of Claims. 
Browning prospered, but some of his dealings might well be termed “in- 
fluence peddling.” Upon Lincoln’s death, Andrew Johnson became Presi- 
dent and in July, 1866 Browning was appointed Secretary of the Interior. 
He held this cabinet position until U. S. Grarit was inaugurated in March, 
1869. 

Being out of office, Browning returned to his law practice at Quincy 
and in 1869-1870 served as a member of the constitutional convention for 
the state of Illinois. He fought the efforts of the radical Republicans, yet 
he did not join the ranks of the Democrats. He often spoke on political 
matters, but continued his lucrative law practice. Most of his cases from 
1869 until 1881 were in behalf of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road since he was its attorney. Although he amassed a large fortune, most 
of it passed out of his hands as a result of unsound investments. He died 
on August 10, 1881, at the age of seventy-five. 

Dr. Baxter's book is thoroughly documented by source materials, al- 
though the footnotes are placed at the back with the bibliography and in- 
dex. This index is rather brief and no mention of Browning himself is 
found in it, indicating that publishing costs probably pared the index to a 
bare minimum. 

Nevertheless, this work will prove to be a very valuable tool for 
scholars in the Lincoln field and interesting reading for those who enjoy 
biography and history. 

Illinois State Museum WAYNE C. TEMPLE 
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Pilot Study of Southern Illinois. By Charles Colby. (Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press: Carbondale, 1956. Pp. 94. $7.50.) 


“This pilot study emphasizes employment and income, the dual centers 
of interest in any area. It views these centers in the light of conditions 
which have a bearing on their relative stability in the long run. It attempts 
to appraise the natural and human resources, the status of the productive 
plant built by man on the land, and the regional advantages and disadvan- 
tages which underlie productive enterprises.” 

Within this framework, the Pilot Study does an excellent job of ex- 
amining in detail the thirty-four counties in the southern part of Illinois. 
Chapters cover population; employment and income; conditions affecting 
employment and income; agriculture and mining in the regional economy; 
manufacturing in employment and income; trade, services, and scenic re- 
sources; social institutions and organization. The book is illustrated by forty- 
eight figures and thirteen tables, providing an abundance of statistical infor- 
mation. 

The book is an important addition to our knowledge of the state of 
Illinois. It is, to be sure, a pilot study only, a fact which the author em- 
phasizes. It suffers, too, from the limitations inherent in a statistical study. 
Southern Illinois University will make an important contribution indeed, if 
it can expand and humanize the work begun by Dr. Colby. And it should 


be mentioned too, that the expanding Southern Illinois University Press has 
done a masterful job (albeit in the modern manner) of book production. 

One of Dr. Colby’s statements provides a fitting conclusion to this re- 
view: “Southern Illinois is neither a backward nor a blighted area. It is 
undeveloped, in part because its regional course has been uncharted, and in 
part because its land and its men have needed wiser cultivation. The former 
needs a better system of land use, the other continuing training and expe- 


rience.” 
¢é Co ©. 


Opponents of War, 1917-1918. By H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. 
(University of Wisconsin Press: Madison, 1937. Pp. 399. $6.00.) 


Perhaps the most vicious by-product of war is the way it inflames men’s 
minds and makes them incapable of rational judgment or action. The 
viscera take the place of the brain. The braggart becomes more boastful, 
the cruel more brutal, the cowardly more craven, the shallow more superficial, 
the fiery more inflammable. 

Such is the course in all wars, and it is splendidly worked out in Oppo- 
nents of War, 1917-1918, by H. C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. As Professor 
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Fite notes in the foreword, the book is a collaborative effort, the collaboration 
being made necessary by the untimely death of Professor Peterson while the 
writing up of the results of years of research was still incomplete. However, 
the work is so skillfully done that the reader will never be aware of the 
transition from the pen of one writer to that of the other. Also the format 
and type are perfect, and a great credit to the authors and publishers alike. 

The book is all that could be asked for. It is well written and, obvi- 
ously, is the result of care‘ul and painstaking research over many years of 
time. It covers the persecution of all forms of dissenters and war resisters. 

Radical groups, particularly the I. W. W., are given careful consideration. 
The records of official and unofficial attacks on minority groups, the Negroes, 
aliens, socialists, conscientious objectors and others, are compiled with care- 
ful documentation. The loss of freedom for the press, pulpit and teacher's 
desk is gone into systematically and impartially. The story moves through 
over three hundred pages. There are extensive references at the end— 
which most readers will wish were at the bottom of the appropriate pages 
of the text—together with a bibliography, an exhaustive list of judicial deci- 
sions, and a very complete index. 

More legalistic minds might have dwelt more effectively on the way 
all branches of our government folded up the Bill of Rights and put it away 
in mothballs; but certainly no one could have done a better job in portraying 
the activities of the self-appointed saviors of the nation—the vigilantes, the 
mobsters, and the stooges of the interests that were ready to capitalize on 
the opportunity to discredit labor, pacifism and liberalism for their own 
advantage. The authors make clear the complete abandonment of any 
attempt to deal with facts as such. Everything became a clear-cut struggle in 
men’s minds between all-white and all-black, with anyone to the left of right 
center falling into the latter classification. Labor leaders were imprisoned or 
mobbed, clergymen were defrocked, teachers were dismissed, and farmers 
found their buildings destroyed. Irate judges imposed sentences of twenty 
years’ imprisonment in spite of constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. The general sentiment of people and officialdom 
was reflected in the Tulsa {Oklahoma} Daily World: “It is not time to waste 
money on trials and continuances and things like that.” It is hard to decide 
which were the more lawless, the officers of the law or the mobs that took 
the law in their own hands. When emotions rule, there are always many 
who would save democracy by destroying it, and who openly boast of their 
devotion to the Constitution of the United States, at the same time ignoring 
the basic principles that make it distinctive, over against all forms of dictator- 
ship, either of the right or the left. 

In many respects, the most tragic figure of the period was Woodrow 
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Wilson. We could expect nothing of a judicial or objective nature in such 
a time from a man like Theodore Roosevelt, whose scholarship was, at best, 
shallow, and who was ever a creature of the emotions. But Wilson had a 
deep and devoted attachment to the basic principles of the essential American 
tradition. His The New Freedom is, to this day, one of the finest expressions 
of the ideals expounded by Thomas Jefferson. But when Wilson asked Con- 
gress to declare that a state of war existed between the United States and 
Germany, he turned his back on his own idealism and turned loose influences 
from which we have never fully escaped. The extravagances of the late 
Senator McCarthy were scarcely more exaggerated than the policies of Attor- 
neys General Gregory and Palmer that are so ably portrayed in this book. 
The picture of Wilson, torn between two interpretations, is a sorry one in- 
deed. He seems to have developed a split personality long before the 
Denver stroke that laid him low. He was willing to pay any price to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” and at the same time he denied the very 
basic principles of democracy at home. The confused American people, 
faced with the choice of incompatible ideals, forsook both, martyred their 
leader, left Europe to stew in its own juice, and made World War II 
inevitable. 

All this and much more is portrayed in graphic and very readable style 
in the book under review. Each chapter is a unit in itself, so that the book 
may be read handily by the busy man who snatches a few minutes at a 
time to devote to reading. To those of us whose memories actually recall 
those hectic days of 1917-1918, the detailed account of the experiences we 
observed and lived through will serve to strengthen our determination to bear 
up against and discredit every manifestation of Palmerism, McCarthyism, and 
kindred influences that would save the United States by destroying our essen- 
tial tradition as found in the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution. 

Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) Cc. F. LITTELL 


Seventy-Fwe Years in Retrospect. By Eli G. Lentz. (Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press: Carbondale, 1955. Pp. 160. $3.00.) 


This book is a model of compactness. In 118 pages of text the author 
relates the history of Southern Illinois University through its first seventy- 
five years. His prefatory comment that “the following sketches make no 
pretense of being more than a brief memorial to those who laid the sub- 
stantial foundations” is quite an understatement. His book is a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of education in Illinois with particular 
reference to its southern counties, popularly designated as Egypt. 
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Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect was written to commemorate the 
diamond jubilee of the University. The author, Eli G. Lentz, was professor 
of history at the institution from 1914 to his retirement in 1950. These facts, 
however, have not affected his objective approach to his task. 

This school arose from the imperative need for trained teachers and 
educational leadership in southern Illinois. Training teachers remains a 
basic function of the institution. But demands for liberal arts education 
led to a gradual expansion of curriculum, personnel and facilities. The Uni- 
versity was the final answer to this demand. 

The major theme of this study is the development of the academic pro- 
gram and administrative organization as the school evolved from Normal 
School (1874) to Teachers’ College (1928) to University (1943). The 
evolution of democratic practices in administration from joint responsibility 
of the entire faculty to use of the committee system, council of administration, 
faculty senate, and student participation is outlined. Sketches of the eight 
presidents and of various teachers, especially of the earlier years, relate their 
contributions to the philosophy and practices of the institution. 

The regional importance of the University is emphasized. From the 
foundation of the Normal School the institution has led the movement for 
better public schools in southern Illinois. It welcomed the youth of the 
depression years and helped them through college. Today it actively par- 
ticipates in regional research and promotion of regional economic and social 
progress, provides expert consultant services in agriculture, industry, govern- 
ment and other fields. 

Expansion of the facilities as the school grew from fifty acres and one 
building to five hundred acres with eleven major and thirty-six temporary 
buildings is adequately described, including the difficulties encountered. 
Student life—athletics, social activities, clubs, housing, student government, 
etc.—are given only brief consideration. 

The format of the book is excellent. A three-page chronology of major 
events precedes the text. Lists of the faculties and boards of trustees are 
included in appendices for the convenience of those interested. This listing 
avoids cluttering the text with a multiplicity of names. Enclosed in a back- 
cover pocket is a chart of the curricular development. Some thirty illustra- 
tions add to the value of the text, and there is an excellent index. 

Spring field MARY WATTERS 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


In the Summer, 1956 issue of this Journal were listed the names of those 
who had presented family histories to the Illinois State Historical Library. 
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Since the publication of that list the Library wishes to thank the following 
for gifts of genealogies: 


Alison. {Chart of the Descendants of John Alison, Revolutionary Soldier}, 
from Lanville F. Alison, Quincy. 

Ball. Roy Hutton Ball, Conquering the Frontier. A Biography of One Branch 
of the Ball Family, from the author, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Baskin. Raymond Martin Bell, “The Baskins-Baskin Family,” from the 
author, Washington, Pa. 

Bonnell. Margaret Watson Cooke, “The Bonnell Family,” from the author, 
Springfield. 

Boyneburg. See Rubincam. 

Brant. Ralph A. Brant, “{Brant-Brandt Family. Miscellaneous Notes and 
Correspondence},” from the author, Tulsa, Okla. 

Burgess. Kenneth F. Burgess, Colonists of New England and Nova Scotia. 
Burgess and Heckman Families, from the author, Chicago. 

Caldwell. Lela Cunningham Knox, “The Genealogy of the Caldwell-Stuart 
Family of Virginia and Bath County, Kentucky” from Mrs. E. C. Knox, 
Independence, Mo. 

Cantrall. See Estill. 

Comly. George Norwood Comly, Supplement to Comly Family in America, 
from the author, Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. 

Covert. Leslie A. Covert, ed., “Bassett’s Notes on Coverts,’ from the editor, 
Champaign. 

Crosby. Edson Crosby, “Samuel Crosby of Briston, New York: Ancestors— 
Descendants” (photostatic copy), from the author, Pasadena, Calif. 
Current. Martha Belle Hall, Family of Matthew Current Who Married Jane 

Wilson Call, from W.R. McCann, Hopewell, Va. 

Daniels. Daniel(l)s Family Notes, Vol. I, nos. 1 & 2 (Feb. and May, 1956), 
from the Daniels-Daniells Family Notes, Baltimore 28, Md. 

De Schweinitz. Milton Rubincam, “The de Schweinitz Family of Pennsyl- 
vania,” from the author, West Hyattsville, Md. 

Estill. James K. Young, “The Estill-Cantrall-Price Family,” from the author, 
Springfield. (See also Williams.) 

Fobes. Harry E. Forbes, “History of the Forbes-Fobes Family in Scotland 
and Holland,” from the author, Hemet, Calif. 

Gilmore. Josephine Gilmore Chaffee, “The Gilmore Story,” from the author, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Gleim. Milton Rubincam, “The Family of Balthasar Gleim, of Eschwege,” 
from the author, West Hyattsville, Md. 

Heckman. See Burgess. 

Helm. Nettie Overturf Randolph and Charles E. Randolph, The Helm Family. 
Ancestors and Descendants of Robert Box Helm, from the authors, La 
Grange. 

Jacoby. Mrs. Helen E. Jacoby Evard, Descendants of Bartholomew Jacoby, 
from the author, Greenfield, Ind. 

Keand. W.R. McCann, “Some Descendants of John Keand of Whithorn, 
Scotland,” from the author, Hopewell, Va. 
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Knapp. Alfred Averill Knapp, “Job Knapp and Some of his Descendants” 
and Supplement to Nicholas Knapp Genealogy, from the author, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Leas. Fay W. Leas, Leas Genealogy, from Mrs. Emma Leas, Waterloo, Ind. 

Letton. Estelle Clark Watson, “Some Lettons and Willetts,” from Fort Dear- 
born Chapter, D. A. R. 

McCann. See Keand. 

Maitland. Mrs. Gertrude Metlen Wolfram, “The Saga of a Pioneer Family: 
the Maitlands, Mettlens and Metlens,” from the author, Zarephath, N. J. 

Medaris. Margaret Watson Cooke, “The Thomas Medaris Family of Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio,” from the author, Springfield. 

Mettlen. See Maitland. 

Meyer. Camden M. Meyer, The Descendants of Johann Heinrich Meyer, 
1783-1956, from the author, Shoshone, Idaho. 

Miscellaneous. Estelle Perkins, ed. “5 Generation Ancestral Lineages 1956,” 
from the editor, Seattle, Wash. 

Olcott. Mary L. B. Olcott, The Olcotts and Their Kindred, from the estate 
of Mary L. B. Olcott. 

Price. See Estill. 

Rubincam. Milton Rubincam, “The Pedigree of Anna Juliana von Boyneburg 
gennant Hoenstein (1646-1703) ...” and “Studies in Ancestral Biog- 
raphy,” nos 1-3, from the author, West Hyattsville, Md. 

Stebbins. John A. Stebbins, A Genealogy and History of Some Stebbins Lines, 
from the author, East Lancaster, Calif. 

Stuart. See Caldwell. 

Swayne. Norman Walton Swayne, Swaynes Descended from Francis Swayne, 
from the author, Newton, Pa. 

Triplet. Leonard Lytle, The Descendants of Joseph Triplet of Hardy County, 
West Virginia, from the author, Detroit, Mich. 

Willett. See Letton. 

Williams. James K. Young, “The Genealogy of the Williams-Estill Family,” 
from the author, Springfield. 

Wright. W.R. McCann, Ancestors—Descendants of James Wilson Wright, 
Sr. Who Married Cynthia Rebecca Jones, from the author, Hopewell, Va. 
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CIVIL WAR EXHIBIT AT THE STATE FAIR 


The Illinois State Historical Society and Library sponsored an exhibit 
at the Illinois State Fair in Springfield this year for the first time. The ex- 
hibit, titled “Illinois in the Civil War,’ occupied the entire east window of 
the Illinois Building and featured the Library's draft of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address (displayed in a case made especially to protect it from light and 
heat) and the large oil painting of Lincoln by Charles A. Sweet from the 
Library’s collection. Each visitor to the exhibit received a fascimile copy of 
the Address and an illustrated broadside containing a description of the 
Historical Society's work and a membership invitation. These were dis- 
tributed by a young woman dressed in a costume of the Civil War era and 
a young man in the uniform of a Union soldier. 

The remainder of the exhibit, occupying about sixty feet of window 
space, consisted of photographs, original letters and broadsides, sheet music, 
newspapers and other historic memorabilia from the Library's collections. 
The materials were mounted on large glass-covered easel-like panels, arranged 
to present a chronological story of the Civil War. 

The first panel began with a newspaper story about the firing on Fort 
Sumter, April 12, 1861, and included documents dealing with the mobiliza- 
tion of Illinois troops, photographs of Governor Richard Yates, and a letter 
from a soldier who wrote, “... the Governor is the idol of the Soldiers. they 
Love him next to their “‘Wives.’” 

Panel II presented an account of the state’s fighting forces with photo- 
graphs of the thirteen Illinois major generals in the Civil War, a map of the 
state showing the number of soldiers from each county, and a letter from 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll of Peoria, who complained about the President's 
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military appointments: “When will Mr. Lincoln stop appointing idiots be- 
cause they come from Ills or are related to his charming wife”? 

Three panels in the series dealt with the Illinois soldier in action, be- 
ginning with a chart which listed more than sixty major encounters in which 
Illinois men took part. The illustrative material on each battle or campaign 
represented in the display was headed by a quotation from a participant. 
Of the Battle of Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862, an Illinois soldier wrote, 

. this is truly an Illinois Victory.” After the Battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 
1862, General U. S. Grant defended his strategy there in a letter in the dis- 
play: “Those people who expect a field of battle to be maintained, for a 
whole day, with about 30,000 troops, most of them entirely raw, against 
70,000, as was the case at Pittsburg Landing ... without loss of life, know 
little of war.” 

The inevitable conflict between regular and volunteer soldiers was re- 
flected in a letter from General (later Governor) John M. Palmer, who wrote 
his wife after the battle at Stone’s River (Murfreesboro, Tennessee): “The 
regular army officers will as usual claim and probably receive the largest share 
of the honor but the truth is my Division saved the Army.... I have my 
full surfeit of fighting.... Nine days of uproar and noise.... I got mighty 
tired of being a General.” 

Attracting the most attention were panels dealing with Lincoln's as- 
sassination and Civil War prisons. The former included black silk mourning 
badges, emblazoned with Lincoln photographs, and pictures of Laura Keene, 
leading lady of the Ford Theatre's presentation on the night of the assassina- 
tion, of Lincoln’s funeral train and hearse, and of Illinois towns draped in 
mourning. 

A letter from Mrs. Lincoln, dated several months after the President's 
death, was also on display. She wrote to a friend, “Time does not reconcile 
me to the loss of the most devoted & loving husband a sadly afflicted woman 
ever possessed.” 

The prison exhibit, titled “Prisons in Illinois” and “Illinoisans in 
Prison,” showed rare colored lithographs of scenes at the Andersonville, 
Georgia, prison for Union soldiers and at the prison for Confederates at Rock 
Island, Illinois. Also there were photographs of other Union and Confederate 
prisons and letters from captured soldiers. A guard at Rock Island wrote 
that the prisoners were “dieing off verry fast.... It takes too [two] to make 
a shadow.” 

Other panels in the display were devoted to Civil War entertainment 
and social life, the election of 1864, the returning veteran, the deaths of two 
noted Illinoisans, Stephen A. Douglas and Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth, and 
Illinois training camps. 
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PAST PRESIDENT SCERIAL THOMPSON DIES 


Scerial Thonxpson, a director and past president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, died at his home in Harrisburg on July 16. He was also 
a past president of the Southern Illinois Historical Society and had served 
the Saline County Society in various offices. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Paragould, Arkansas, on August 27, 1901, 
the son of Thomas P. and Rose Armes Thompson. He was graduated from 
Harrisburg Township High School in 1919 and passed the Illinois Bar ex- 
amination after reading law in the offices of several established Harrisburg 
attorneys. He had been a practicing lawyer for more than thirty years. 

Mr. Thompson was elected a director of the State Historical Society in 
1946 for the regular three-year term and was named president at the golden 
anniversary meeting in October, 1949. He was a director at the time of his 
death, having been elected to his second term in 1954. 

In addition to serving as an officer in various historical societies, Mr. 
Thompson was a collector of historical materials and was in demand as a 
speaker before historical groups. Also he wrote articles for historical publi- 
cations, two of which appeared in this Journal: “A Century Ago in Saline 
County,” in the June, 1947 issue, and “The Cherokee Cross Egypt,” in the 
Winter, 1951 number. 


CERTIFICATES FOR LIFE MEMBERS 


For the first time since the organization was founded life members of 
the Illinois State Historical Society will now have certificates attesting their 
interest in the history of their state and in the only group formed to foster 
that interest. These eight-by-eleven-inch certificates are printed in two 
colors on parchment and are suitable for framing. Each bears the hand- 
lettered name and address of the member, the signatures of the president 
and secretary-treasurer, and the seal of the Society. Each certificate is num- 
bered in the order in which the names appear on the records of the Society. 
There are now 115 life members. 


SOCIETY GIVES ILLINOIS HISTORY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Twenty subscriptions to I/linois History magazine have been presented 
to the Fairfield schools—ten to the high school and ten to the grade school— 
by the Wayne County Historical Society. Wasson W. Lawrence, a director of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, made the presentation on behalf of the 
Wayne County Society. The gift, Lawrence stated, reflects the Society's in- 
terest in encouraging the study of local history by young people. 
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LIBRARY RECEIVES MEXICAN WAR DIARY 


The Historical Library has received from Keith Neville of North Platte, 
Nebraska, a reprint of the Mexican War diary of his grandfather, Harvey 
Neville. Neville is the son of William Neville, the youngest son of the 
author. According to the Reports of the Illinois Adjutant General, Harvey 
Neville was first lieutenant of Company A of the Second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers in the Mexican War in 1846. In the Civil War he was first 
lieutenant of Company H of the Twenty-second Illinois Infantry. In 1862 
he was made captain of Company H. Lieutenant Neville was a very ob- 
servant young man and his Mexican War Diary records in detail the scenery, 
vegetation and people to which his service introduced him. 


STORIES FROM ILLINOIS HISTORY 


The first two issues of a series of four-page illustrated brochures, titled 
Stories from Illinois History and written especially for fifth and sixth grade 
students, are off the press. The author of the texts is Phyllis Connolly, di- 
rector of the I/limois History program of the Illinois State Historical Society 
and Historical Library. The latter will distribute the brochures free of charge 
to interested students, schools, teachers, or libraries. The subjects of the first 
two of the series are “Marquette and Jolliet” and “LaSalle and Tonty.” The 


ten subsequent issues planned thus far will be about Shadrach Bond, Black 
Hawk, Pioneer Schools, the Slavery Struggle in Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Mormons, Capitals of Illinois, Railroads, Airplanes, and Facts about the 
Governors. Each brochure is eight and one-half by eleven inches in size and 
is punched to fit either a two-ring or a three-ring loose-leaf notebook. Any- 
one wishing to be put on the mailing list should address: Stories from Illinois 
History, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield. 


PRESIDENT OF GALENA SOCIETY DIES 


Mrs. Myrtle Renwick Heer, for many years president of the Galena His- 
torical Society, died on July 17 in Finley Hospital, Dubuque, Iowa, where she 
had been a patient for about six weeks. Mrs. Heer was born in Rush Town- 
ship, Jo Daviess County, on June 25, 1877, the daughter of Robert B. and 
Alvina Cornelius Renwick. Although in recent years her principal interest 
had been in the Historical Society and its museum she had earlier served in 
a number of civic positions. She was formerly county school superintendent, 
principal of the Galena High School, superintendent of the Sunday School of 
the First Presbyterian Church, a charter member of the Galena Woman's 
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Club and secretary of the Galena Public Library Board. As president of the 
Galena Historical Society she was chairman of the reception committee when 
the Illinois State Historical Society held its Fifty-sixth annual meeting at 
Galena in October, 1955. Mrs. Heer is survived by her husband, Attorney 
H. L. Heer, a son, Renwick Heer of Minneapolis, and three grandchildren. 


JAMES MADISON LETTERS BEING SOUGHT 


Letters by or to James Madison or his wife are being sought for publica- 
tion in a new and complete edition of the papers of the fourth President to 
be sponsored by the University of Chicago and the University of Virginia. 
The editors will appreciate information about the location of letters, especially 
those in private possession or among uncalendared manuscripts in the collec- 
tions of public or private institutions. Address: The Papers of James Madi- 
son, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE HISTORY 


A limited number of copies of the book Selective Service in Illinois, 
1940-1947 has been presented to the Illinois State Historical Library for free 
distribution to interested historians and the libraries of towns, schools, and 
veterans’ organizations. The distribution will be on a first-come-first-served 


basis until the supply is exhausted. The book, which was written by Colonel 
Victor Kleber, bears the subtitle “A complete history of the operation of the 
Selective Service System in Illinois from its inception on September 16, 1940 
to its termination on March 31, 1947.” The 522-page, hard-cover volume 
contains 290 pages of text, an appendix of 220 pages and an index of 12 
pages. Copies of this book may be obtained by writing to: Clyde C. Walton, 
State Historian, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Alton Area Historical Society closed its activities for the 1956- 
1957 season with a meeting on May 19 in Haskell House. Mrs. Harry L. 
Meyer spoke on the settlement at Jamestown, Virginia, which this summer 
is celebrating its 350th anniversary. Mrs. Harry Lemp talked on Arlington 
National Cemetery, and Mrs. Frank J. Stobbs on Vaughn National Cemetery. 


Officers of the newly organized Arlington Heights Historical Society are: 
A. F. Volz, president; Theodore Militzer, vice-president; Mrs. Milton F. 
Daniels, secretary; Mrs. Marjorie Allen, corresponding secretary; Paul Patrick, 
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custodian; and Virgil Horath, treasurer. Members of the group are writing 
historical sketches of various aspects of community history. 


The Bond County Historical Society met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arville Holbrook on July 9. Mr. Holbrook told about and showed his collec- 
tion of clocks. C. Douglas Hoiles reported on the site of Hill’s Fort. John 
Woodward was elected to the board of directors to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of E. W. Merry. 


Charles Nihan, Boone County superintendent of schools, addressed the 
Boone County Historical Society on May 16 on the value of the student 
historian program. Minerva Blackburn of the Belvidere High School faculty 
showed slides of her recent European trip. 


One hundred guests attended the Bureau County Historical Society’s 
second annual open house at its museum in Princeton on May 19. Special 
features of the exhibits were photographs from the H. W. Immke collection— 
particularly those taken when the first railroad track was laid in the county 
in 1854—and Charles Matteson’s collection of barbershop mugs. 


The Elmhurst Junior Chamber of Commerce presented its “Citizen of 
the Year” award for 1957 to President H. A. Berens of the Du Page County 
Historical Society for his work in opening the Elmhurst Historical Museum. 


Mrs. Robert Booth is head of a group which is attempting to organize 
an Erie Historical Society. The village library will exhibit the material to 
be gathered. 


The Finnish-American Historical Society of Illinois, organized in Sep- 
tember, 1955, held its summer festival June 9 at the Odd Fellows Hall in 
DeKalb. Toimi Makela and Sinikka Puistolahti were in charge of arrange- 
ments. The Society is gathering data on the activities and accomplishments 
of Illinoisans of Finnish descent, and hopes eventually to publish this 
information. 


Officers of the Galena Historical Society, elected June 17, are: Mrs. 
George T. Millhouse, Jr., president; Dr. R. E. Logan, vice-president; Paul 
Herbert, secretary; and J. T. Hissem, treasurer. Richard S. Hagen, who has 
been in charge of the restoration of the Grant Home for the State Division 
of Parks and Memorials, was elected to the Society's board of directors. 
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At the annual meeting of the Geneva Historical Society on May 26 
plaques were awarded to two century-old houses in Geneva—the Mayborne 
house, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Burgess, and the Larrabee house, 
now the property of William D. Blatner. Mrs. Margaret Allan and Mary 
Wheeler read short historical sketches of these houses, and the Society's presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, presented the plaques to their present owners. 
Gifts made to the Society during the past year were acknowledged and 
many were on exhibition. 

All officers were re-elected: Dr. Lyttle, president; Frank Jarvis and 
Miss Wheeler, vice-presidents; Mrs. Allan, secretary; Jeanita Peterson, treas- 
urer; Oliver Adamson and Alice Swarthout, directors. The holdover di- 
rectors are William J. Bullock, Mrs. O. B. Simon, Mrs. R. A. Davis and 
Harold L. Smith. 


Officers of the Greene County Historical Society are: R. L. Scott, 
president; Mrs. O. T. Purl, vice-president; Mrs. Charles Neal, secretary; and 
J. J. Eldred, treasurer. 


The Jersey County Historical Society, inactive for several years, was 
reorganized on May 10 and the following officers were elected: Arch D. 
Nelson, president; Paul Fleming, vice-president; Celia Sinclair, secretary; 
Cora Lofton, treasurer; Joseph R. Fulkerson, Mrs. Theodore S$. Chapman 
and Arthur Thatcher, directors. 

President Nelson represented the Society in ceremonies on May 26 at 
the monument in Otterville to George Washington, a former slave who 
founded the educational fund bearing his name. The chief address was by 
Clayton Williams of Alton. The Society is joining with other groups in a 
campaign to have this monument made a state memorial. 

Prentiss D. Cheney addressed the group on June 14 on “Early Jersey 
County History” and showed part of his collection of old firearms. As the 
July meeting would have conflicted with the Jersey County Fair, it was 
canceled in favor of a historical exhibit at the Fair. The group now has 
more than 200 paid members. 


President Ralph Francis of the Illinois State Historical Society, and 
Clermont DeSelm, Donald Gray and Jack Rutherford, all members of the 
Kankakee County Historical Society, conducted a round-table discussion on 
the Civil War at the American Legion meeting on May 28. 


The La Salle County Historical Society met in Earlville on May 19. 
Mrs. Harlow Miller read a historical sketch of Earlville; Mrs. Edward Carus 
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described her role in the woman suffrage movement; and Mrs. Joseph Smith 
of Mendota read a paper written by Mrs. William Nashold on the life of 
Prudence Crandall Philleo, who raised a controversy in Connecticut by open- 
ing a school for Negroes in 1832, and later lived in Mendota. 

The Society toured the Carson Museum in Utica on July 14, following 
which Dr. Hugh Black entertained the members at a picnic supper and 
related historic incidents of Vermillion Township. The Society voted to 
co-operate with any organizations observing the centennial of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate in Ottawa on August 21, 1858. 


Mrs, O. L. Hawk addressed the Libertyville-Mundelein Historical Society 
on April 22 on Libertyville streets and those who named them. On June 30 
members of the Society took a thirty-mile bus tour to historic spots of Lake 
County. 


The annual spring meeting of the Madison County Historical Society 
was held on April 28 at the Wanda Methodist Church. Papers on the early 
history of the church and of the settlement (formerly known as Salem) 
were read by Ruby Roseberry, Charles E. Gillham and Mrs. Ethel Duffey. 
Mrs. Dorothy Dike sang a solo, and the Rev. W. O. Reinhardt, pastor of the 
church, gave the invocation and welcome. 

President Donald F. Lewis of the Society joined the Land o’ Goshen 
Historical Society of Edwardsville in protesting the use of Lusk Memorial 
Park, Alton, for recreational purposes. The park was originally a cemetery. 


Mrs. Andrew S. Calder gave a historical sketch of La Prairie at the 
Marshall County Historical Society's meeting there on May 29. This con- 
cluded the first series of meetings in each township of the county. 

A marker commemorating Fort Darnell, a historical sketch of which 
was given in this Journal for October, 1934, was dedicated in Cumberland 
Cemetery on July 14. Mrs. Ethel Judd Caldwell, Mrs. Lola French Smith 
and Gertrude French spoke. Eleanor Bussell, secretary of the Society, ac- 
cepted the marker on behalf of the group. Descendants of the families who 
lived in the fort during the Black Hawk War were instrumental in providing 
the marker. 

The Society met at the Pattonsburg Christian Church on July 21 for 
a potluck picnic, and Mrs. I. L. Davis and Roscoe Ball gave short talks on 
the history of the vicinity. The members then drove to Martin’s (or Oak 
Ridge), Crow Meadow and Bell cemeteries and the cornfield now on the 
site of Bell's Crossing, once an active stage depot and the metropolis of the 
present Marshall County. 
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The Mattoon Historical Society met on June 19 and heard Dr. Charles 
H. Coleman’s report of the Illinois State Historical Society spring tour, and 
short talks by Gary Robertson and Clarence Bell. 


Alberta Balmer reviewed articles from the Paiimpsest, of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, on the Mormons and spoke on the contributions of 
the Icarians at the meeting of the Nauvoo Historical Society on April 16. 
David Scott showed films on “Lincoln in Illinois.” 

A business meeting was held on July 16. The Society sponsored 
tours of Nauvoo at intervals through the summer, and an exhibit of paint- 
ings by Lane K. Newberry. A large old wine press, the gift of the Gem 
City Vineland Company, has been placed in the wine cellar of the Society's 
museum in Nauvoo State Park. 


State Historian Clyde C. Walton addressed the twentieth anniversary 
meeting of the Oak Park Historical Society in February. Officers of the 
Society are: Kenneth A. Sperbeck, president; Ralph G. Newman, vice- 
president; Mrs. Irwin S. Maze, recording secretary; Mrs. Florence V. Hall, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. L. Soyer, treasurer. 


The Ogle County Historical Society presented a pageant, “Polo, This 
Is Your Life,” on May 22 in connection with the Polo centennial celebration. 
Also in connection with this celebration a marker, placed by the Society in 
April marking the sites of the first cabin and first store in Buffalo Grove 
(now part of Polo) , was dedicated. 


The Palatine Historical Society entertained the Arlington Heights His- 
torical Society in May. Alan Bennett of the Arlington Heights Society was 
the principal speaker, telling of the old cemetery near the Knupper nursery. 


Ernest E. East, past president of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
was the speaker at the annual dinner meeting of the Peoria Historical Society 
held on May 27. Officers of the Society re-elected at this meeting are: 
Raymond N. Brons, president; Mrs. J. C. Thompson, vice-president; Gerald 
T. Kelsch, secretary; and G. R. Barnett, treasurer. Philip Becker, Jr., Mrs. 
W. D. Ulrich and Clarence L. Johnson were elected to the board of directors. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Spurgeon of Pinckneyville spoke on genealogical re- 
search at the meeting of the Perry County Historical Society at Tamaroa on 
May 6. Carol Lee, daughter of the Society's president Raymond E. Lee, 
sang two solos. 
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Herbert Kaiser gave an illustrated talk on his trip to Europe before the 
Piatt County Historical Society on July 29. 


Officers of the Historical Society of Quincy and Adams County, re- 
elected at the annual meeting on June 9, are: George Irwin, president; 
James W. Carrott and Oliver B. Williams, vice-presidents; William J. 
Dieterich, recording secretary; Mrs. William C. Wessels, corresponding sec- 
retary; Harvey H. Sprick, treasurer; W. Edwin Brown, William F. Gerdes 
and Edward P. Lannan, trustees. Mrs. Edna Bradford Williams, curator of 
the Society's museum for the past 17 years, died on May 16. 


Governor William G. Stratton having signed the bill appropriating 
$27,500 for work at the Pierre Menard Home in Fort Kaskaskia State Park, 
the Randolph County Historical Society devoted its meeting at Red Bud 
on June 20 to discussing ways and means of aiding the restoration. With 
President Ebers R. Schweizer presiding, the discussion was led by Richard S. 
Hagen and Berry S. Tracy of the State Division of Parks and Memorials. 
Some of the original furnishings of the Home have been located in Texas, 
and these and other pieces of the 1800-1830 period will be purchased for 
the house. The purpose is to duplicate as near as possible the appearance 
it presented when Illinois’ first lieutenant governor lived there. The project 
is expected to take from two and a half to three years. 

Randolph County Clerk Clyde Hamilton addressed the Society on April 
25 on the importance of microfilming the county records dating back to the 
formation of the county as a part of the Northwest Territory. The Society 
voted to endorse the program and co-operate in its support. John Boxdorfer, 
representing the Chester Chamber of Commerce, outlined his organization's 
program for improvements in and around the city. The meeting was held 
in the Chester Library. 

A heavy rainstorm on May 19 forced postponement of the tea and 
historical pageant scheduled for that date at the Menard Home. The pro- 
gram was carried out a week later, however, with the pageant presented by 
speech students of the Sparta Township High School under the direction of 
Miss Pat Bahn. The action centered around Lafayette’s visit to Illinois in 1825. 

Hortense Hood reviewed the history of the First United Presbyterian 
Church of Sparta at the Society’s meeting July 18 at Sparta. 


Officers of the Rock Island County Historical Society elected April 30 
are: Bestor Witter, president; Howard Parkhurst, vice-president; Mrs. H. W. 
Coddington, secretary; Eugene Mueller, treasurer; Joseph E. Rosborough, Carl 
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Mitchell, Eugene Mueller, Carl Waldman and Mrs. Kathryn Skinner, di- 
rectors. Jane Aiken read her article “Capitals and Capitols” from the April 
issue of Illinois History magazine, and Jane Carlson and Sarah Jacobs of 
Augustana College presented musical selections. Mrs. James Burke and Mrs. 
Virgil Simpson spoke briefly on the Hauberg family, following which the 
group toured the newly opened John H. Hauberg Civic Center. 


The Rockton Township (Winnebago County) Historical Society re- 
opened the Stephen Mack Home to the public during the past summer, and 
conducted a variety of activities to raise funds to complete its restoration. 


The Saline County Historical Society met on May 7 in the Mitchell- 
Carnegie Library in Harrisburg. Two films were shown: “Historic Southern 
Illinois,’ made and narrated by William Farley, and “Illinois State Parks,” 
from the state Department of Conservation. E. B. Webster spoke on “Early 
Trails of Southern Illinois.” President Louis E. Aaron reported on the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society's spring tour to Macomb, Carthage and Nauvoo. 

The Society met at the home of Dr. Joe Bryant in Ridgway on June 4. 
Superintendent W. A. Robins conducted the members on a tour of the 
Blevin popcorn plant, the largest in the world, and the Rev. Fr. John Venegoni 
took them through St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. Following a potluck din- 
ner, facets of Ridgway history were brought out by Dan Collins, Fred Kimbro, 
Mrs. Susan Hatfield, Mrs. Arvilla Shain Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, Mrs. Grace 
Hale, the Rev. L. C. Irby of the Baptist Church, and Tom Colnon. 

The meeting at Cave-in-Rock on July 2 consisted of a potluck dinner, 
a tour of the cave led by C. C. Kerr, and reviews of two books about southern 
Illinois—The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock, reviewed by Woodrow Frailey, and 
Virginia Rose, written by E. P. Roe of Shawneetown and reviewed by Louis 
E. Aaron. John W. Allen, past president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, and Mrs. Allen were special guests at this meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Stephenson County Historical Society on 
June 23 centered around the history of the Taylor homestead, now the 
Society’s museum, which this year is one hundred years old. The Society 
discussed preliminary plans for the celebration in 1958 of the centennial 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Freeport. Ruth A. Winn is president of 
the group and Philip L. Keister, past president of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, secretary. 


The Vandalia Historical Society held its last meeting of the 1956-1957 
year on May 21. The traditional picnic meeting honoring the Student His- 
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torians had to be moved inside because of inclement weather. Wauneta 
Griffin introduced Catherine Pettie, Billy and Tom Cocagne, Jerry Brock- 
Jones, Phyllis Daniels, Rand Shulman and Harold Walker, each of whom 
told of material submitted for publication in I/imois History magazine. 

Seven members of the Literati Club of Effingham High School, of 
which Mary Burtschi is the sponsor—Marilyn Strobel, Tom Kasinger, Rachel 
McCallen, Beverly Tilley, Sally Siddens, Barbara Webb and Ramon Tate— 
discussed various aspects of the life and work of James Hall, Vandalia’s first 
literary figure. 

The Society held an informal open house for Vandalians returning to 
the city on Memorial Day. 

The Society's museum, located in the home of James Rexwinkle at 
212 West Gallatin Street, is open from 2 to 5 P.M. Tuesdays through Sat- 
urdays without charge. Among gifts recently acquired are a frow said to 
have been used by Abraham Lincoln to make shingles, and a copy of the 
rare Autobiography of Frederick G. Hollman, a member of the Ernst colony, 
a gift of his great-granddaughter Mrs. Elona Dugdale Kindschi. 


The Wayne County Historical Society met at the Fairfield Public Library 
on April 26, May 31 and June 28. At the May meeting State Historian 
Clyde C. Walton was the speaker. In June Peter G. Rapp and John Quindry 
were elected directors, and the following officers re-elected: Wasson W. 
Lawrence, president; Kelley A. Loy, vice-president; Wilma Slagel, correspond- 
ing secretary; Lila Stonemetz, recording secretary; and John Lappin, treasurer. 


The Williamson County Historical Society on July 7 heard Mrs. Fred 
Wykes of Benton describe the “Evolution of Architecture of American 
Homes” from 1607 to the twentieth century. The Society voted to compile 
a folder describing its work in the three years since it was organized. 


INDEX TO 1956 JOURNAL DISTRIBUTED 


Copies of the Index to Volume XLIX of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society—the four issues published during 1956—have been dis- 
tributed. The forty-three-page index, as usual, has a four-page loose cover 
containing the year’s table of contents. These indexes will be supplied free 
of charge to individuals and institutions who wish them for binding or for 
reference. Address: Clyde C. Walton, State Historian, Centennial Building, 
Springfield. 
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The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Hlinois 
history. 

‘The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Clyde C. 
Walton, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles 
published. 

‘The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its his- 
tory will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All 
gifts will be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured 
of the appreciation of future generations of Illinois citizens 
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